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LACTON COLLEGE, ESSEX.—One of the 
newer Schools for Boys. Re-opens Sep- 
tember 23rd. Headmaster, HAROLD PICTON, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), Gold, Silver, and Research 
Medallist, Univ. College. 


R. J.C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., 
Ist Class Classical Tripos, late Modern 
and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or6 PUPILS in his house to be 
PREPARED for SCHOLARSHIP and other 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or 
for GENERAL EDUCATION. 
healthy situation. Large garden, 
recreations.—Address: Hinton Bluet 
Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 
to Glaisher’s Remainder Book Catalogue is 
Now Ready. 


Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Manor, 


ILLIAM 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


265, High HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Exceptionally | 
Country | 


| 
| 


| 


GLAISHER,| 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, | 


and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 


ILLLAMS x NUKGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 
NIRST KDITLONS of MODERN 
k AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent 
st free on application. Books Bought.— 
VALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTE D.—25s. each offered. 
B Handley Cross, 1854; Phillips’ Eremus, 
1894; Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 
1895 ; 100,000 books for sale and wanted. Cata- 














logues free—JucKkes, Book Merchants, Bir- 
mingham. z= ; : 
VUKSHLLERKS LN biKMINGHAM,— 


B “ EDWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—Kditor, Bazaar. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s, each offered.— Acling- 

ton’s Apuleuis Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893; 
Burke’s Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895 ; Curzon’s Per- 
sia, 2 vols,, 1892 ; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851 ; 
Keat’s Poems, 1817, 1818 or 1820; Symond’s 
Italian Literature, 2 vols,, 1881 ; Symond's Essays, 
2 vols., 1890; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols, 1871; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823 ; Singer’s 
Shakespeare, 10 vols, 1826; Lorna Doone, 
8 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols,, 1847, 100,000 
Books for SALE and WANTED, State wants, 
—BAKER’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


*TWWPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


MY PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 

Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from 10d, per 1,000 words. Excellent references 
and testimonials.—TYPIST, 238, Royal Parade, 
Croydon. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 206. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (descriied fully on page 
198) must cut out this Coupon and 
enclose it with their reply. 























| Examination of June 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


from TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER lst, to 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, inclusive. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 
25th August, 1903. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES | 


AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The Council invites applications for the Post 
of Assistant Lecturer in History. The Lecturer 
will also be required to give assistance, either in 
the Department of Philosophy or in the Depart- 
ment of Political and Commercial Science. 

The salary is £120 per annum, 

Applications and testimonials should be sent 
on or before Tuesday, September Ist, 1903, to the 
Registrar, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Registrar. 
University Colleze, Cardiff, 
3ist July, 1903. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 
£150, £75, £75, £50, and £20 each, tenable for 
one year, will be competed for on September 21st, 
1903—viz.: Two Senior Open Scholarships, value 
of £75 each, will be awarded to the best candi- 
dates (if of sufficient merit) in not more than 
three nor fewer than two of the following:— 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, 
Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be 
under twenty-five years of age, and must not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 
£150, and one Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, 
value £50, will be awarded to the best candi- 
dates under twenty-one years of age (if of suffi- 
cient merit) in not fewer than three of the 
following:—Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Physics, 
and Chemistry. 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be 
competed for at the same time. The subjects of 
examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
one of the three following languages: Greek, | 
French, and German. The Classical subjects are 
those of the London University Matriculation | 
, 1903. 

The successful candidates in all these scholar- 


| ships will be required to enter to the full course 


at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 


| succeeding the Examination. 





For particulars, application may be made, | 
personally or by letter, to the Warden of the 


College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
| 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 

(University of London.) 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS, 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory 
Work in the subjects of the Preliminary Scien- | 
tific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will commence on 
October Ist and continue till July, 1904. 

Attendance on this Class counts as part of the 
five years’ curriculum, 

Fee for the whole course £21, or single sub- 
jects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January 
Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, E.C, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 





| 
} 


| | ‘S$ LIBRARY 
lf YHE READING ROOMS will be CLOSED | MUDIE a 





Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or 
TWELVE MONTHS. 


ADDITIONAL OOPIES of all NEW ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN BOOKS of general interest are added 
as the demand increases, ani an ample supply is 
| provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING 

WORKS immediately they are published. 


| Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum 
| 
} 
} 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue 
is now ready, 
Post Free on application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of MANY 
LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


1s. 6d., Post Free. 


_Containing the Principal English Books in 
circulation at the Library arranged under Subjects. 
A convenient Handbook to Ourrent Literature (560 
pages), comprising many. thousands of Recent and 
Standard Works on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SOIENCE, HIs- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, and 
JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of 
the foregoing are annually added to the Library. The 
additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 


and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





| nn STEAMERS., 
From FRESH WHARF, London Bridge, 
DAILY (Fridays excepted). 


9.15. To SOUTHEND, Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe, 
Harwich, and Ipswich. Train Fenchurch, 10,14, 


9.30. To MARGATE, Ramsgate. 
10.28, 


9.45. To WALTON, Southwold, Lowestoft, and Yar- 
mouth. Fenchurch, 10.28. 


2.0. HUSBANDS’ BOAT to MARGATE, SATUR- 
DAY. Fenchurch, 2.40. 


2.30, NORE TRIP, THURSDAY and SATURDAY. 


N.B.—Special Steamers, Friday, 28th, to Southend, 
Olacton, Walton, 9.15, and to Sheerness, Margate, and 
Ramsgate, 9.30, 


The Coast Development Co, (Ltd.’, 33, Walbrook, B.9. 


mi” J. HEATH'S PENS 


SAM 
<= FAMOUS 


POS, TO SUIT EVERY HAND 


ron “Ae LE 
Z2 = ALL STATIONERS 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Train Fenchurch, 














Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
Ouscomers. The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full 
particulars, pust free. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
9 °/ on the minimum monthly S) 
8 8 
4° on Deposits, repaywble on ° 
© demand. ° 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone, No. 5 Holborn, 


balances when not drawn 
STOCKS AND SHARES Purchased and Sold for 
Telegraphic Address,“ BiRKB CK, LONDON.” 
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THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. By JosErH StrvutTr. Illustrated by many 
Engravings. Revised by J. 0. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. net. 

For the first time for nearly a hundred years an edition is being published of 
“Sports and Pastimes,” which will, it is hoped, prove a worthy successor of the 
original standard work. The work, whilst carefully preserving almost the whole of 
the original issue, is very much enlarged and corrected. Every pains has been 
taken in the reproduction of the plates; the original MSS., from which they were 
taken, have been consulted, and various new plates have been added. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 


LAMB. Edited by E. Y. Lvcas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vols. 

demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
VOLS. I. & V. ARE NOW READY. VOLS. IT. 
IN SEPTEMBER. 

“This edition represents a very high order of scholarship and the loving labour 
of years. Mr. Lucas has long been known as e faithful and enthusiastic student of 
Lamb, something of wkose quaint and de‘icate humour survives in his kindred 
soul. It is impossible to over-estimate tlhe debt which all lovers of Lamb owe him 
fur the conscientious and artistic work apparent in these two handsome volumes, 
beside which the work of all previous editors appears c sual and perfunctory. 
We congratulate Mr. Lucas on this crown to h’s endu-ing work, and equally con- 
gratulate all lovers of Lamb on the possession of the seven volumes, which promise 
to form, if not the ideal edition of Lamb, at least the best which is likely to be 
produced for very many years—it may Well be for ever.”— Spectator. 

ee splendid new edition."— Morning Leader. 

“Mr. Lucas’s edition will be the first complete one which has yet been given 
to the world. ... His notes are almost as interesting as the text which they 
elucidate.”— Standard, 

“The edition will for many 
Lamb.” — Academy. 

“Mr. Lucas’s edition cf Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume 
convinces us that it was worth waiting for.”"—7imes. 


& Ill, WILL BE PUBLISHED 


years be the indispensable one to all students of 


AN AUTHENTIO AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. By RogeEr 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In the Matter of an Autobiography entitled “A Frontiersman,” written by Roger 
Pocock, and Published by Messrs. Methuen & Co., on the 16th July, 1903. 
WHEREAS certain Journals have reviewed my Book entitled “A Frontiersman”’ 
as if it werea Novel, to the grave detriment of its chances of public favour. I, 
Roger Pocock, of Adam Street, Adelphi, do solemnly and sincerely declare that my 
said Book is an Autobiography and a literal statement of facts, save that, to avoid 
causing pain or injury, certain names aad dates have been suppressed. And I 
make this solemn Declaration conscientiously believing the same to be true, and by 
virtue of the provisions of the Statutory Declaration Act, 1835, 
Declared at 2 Clement’s Inn, Strand, in the County of _ ep 
“re this 23rd day of July, 1903. , ROGER POCOCK, 


Pocock 


Before m 
H. “n. SHEARD, A Commissioner for Oaths, 


THE PLAIN TRUTH OF THE STRAT- 


FORD-ON-AVON CONTROVERSY. By MARIE CORELLI, With Illustrations, 
Is. net. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W. 


Assisted by numerous Oontributors. With 48 Coloured and 
Illustrations by FRANK SOUTHGATE. Demy Svo, 21s net. 

“An admirable took, written in a very agreeable fashion. Mr. Southgate's 
water-colour sketches are exceedingly pretty and full of charm.”—<pectator. 

“The most valuable of all recent books on the Broads to the naturalist and 
sportsman. The coloured illustrations are delightful, and they stand asa marked 
advance in pictorial work.”— Field. 

“ Mr. Dutt writes as Whistler painted, with ‘ 
book is rich in illustrations of great charm.” 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By LORD MACAULAY. Edited by F.O. MONTAGUE, M.A, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
1ss. The only edition of this book completely annotated. 
“The means of reading his essays with the full knowled e which makes complete 
enjoyment have been supplied by Mr. Montague.” - 7imes. 
“Professor Montague hits the happy mean between saying too much and too 
little.”—S/andard. 


ANDREWES. By F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 

8vo, 64 

This elaborate work has been in preparation for many years, and is the most 
complete edition that has ever been published of the famous devotions. It contains 
a long Introduction, with numerous notes end references. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
Pott 16mo, leather, ls. net cach volume. 

Messrs. Methuen will shortly publish a Miniature Edition of the Plays and 
Poems of Shakespeare. The series will consist of 40 volumes, each Pl: ay being 
contained in cne volume, while the Poems and Sonnets will be given in three 
volumes. Short introductions. and brief but sufficient footnotes, will be added by 
Mr. W. J. CRAIG, whose eminence as a Shakespearian scholar is unquestioned. 
These charming little books will be so small as to repose comfortably in the 
waistcoat pocket, acd yet so well printed as to be read with ease. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of 
the subject under treatment, and rejecting minute details. Toey are under the 
direction of Mr. CYRIL DAVENPORT, and each volume consists of about 20 pages, 
contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 30 to 50 other Illustrations, and is 
published at 2s. 6d. net. Demy 16mo. 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS 
ROMNEY. 


By Grorce Paston. 


A. Dutt. 


29 Uncoloured 


the knowledge of a lifetime.’ The 


—Daily News, 


METHUEN & Co., 


THE GREAT RED FROG. 


A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. By &. Barine- 
GOULD. With nimerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, This book is uniform 
with Mr. Baring-Gould’s books on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould is always picturesque, and he is as picturesque now as he 
was formerly in Devon and Brittany.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The book contains a vast number of stories and traditions, and the author's 
happy style enables him to put his facts into an attractive form.”’---Vo/fs Guardian, 

“ This absorbing book.” — Liverpool Mercury. 

A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F. J. Tilus- 
trated, crown 8vo. 62, 

“ This is of the best type of literary guide-book ; it brings the scent of the moor 

to London, and it will double the value of a ho'iday on Exmoor.” —/aily Chronicle. 

“Will be read with the keenest interest ; the best reading we have seen of lat2 in 
this line.”—-Morning Post. 


STUDIES IN SAINTSHIP. [rans!ate! from the 


French of ERNEST HELLO by V. M. CRAWFORD. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS AND HYMNS. By SAMUEL JOHN 


Stone. With a Memoir by F.G. ELLERTON, M.A. With a Portrait, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS, and other Writings 


by NOVALIs. Edited by UNA BircH. Feap. &vo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Joun Kears. With an Introduction by 
L. BINYON, and Notes by J. MASEFIELD. A Complete Edition. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. Gd. net. The Litile Library. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MIL- 


TON. Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster, Pott 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d, net. [The Little Library. 


THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. En- 


bellished with upwards of 50 characteristic Illustrations by JOMN LEECH. 
Leather, post 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. (5} in. by 3hin.) From the Edition published 


by R. Bentley, 1840, 
or A Piece of the 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE, 
World Discovered ; in Essayes and Characters. By JOHN EARLE, Bishop of 
Salisbury. Post 16mo, 2s, net. (5}in. by 34 in.) Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition published by Robert Allot in 1633. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 


FLOWERS. By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. Feap. Svo, 33. 6d, A very complete 
and concise guide in alphabetical order. 
Cox, LL.D., 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Cian tes 
leather, 3s. 6d, net. 


F.S.A. Illustrated by J.C. WALL. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; 
(Little Guides, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. by E. 8S. Roscor. 


Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD, Pott Svo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[ The Little Guides. 


HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


By M.M. Feap. 8vo, Is, net. 

A complete guide for women of limited incomes, describing the most economical 
and effective methods of dress, and including all the subsidiary branches of dress. 
Part I. contains the general principles of dress, while Part II. gives, in alphabetical 
order, useful advice on every item of a woman's toilette. 


SNELL. 


A Story told in 


40 Coloured Pictures by M. YENDIS. Fcap. 8vo, Is, net. 


A BOOK OF BAD CHILDREN. by W. T. 


WEBB. With 50 Illustrations by H.C. SANDY. Illustrated, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
(The Little Blue Books, 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. 


“We shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructive 
success.” —A/heneeum, 

“A scheme of peculiar interest. No pleasanter editions to read or handle can be 
desired. They are admirably and clearly printed, the coloured illustrations are 


repreduced with great skill, and the volumes slip easily into a coat pocket.” 


THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. By N 


|THE GRAVE: a 


—Standard, 
THE FOUR NEW VOLUMES ARE— 
VIMROD, 
With 35 Coloured Plates by HENRY ALKEN. 4s, 6:1. net 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


Coloured Plates by T. ROWLANDSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


HANDLEY CROSS. By R. 


many Illustrations, in Colour and Line, by JOHN LEECH. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS. by R. 


With 15 Coloured Plates by H. ALKEN. 3s. 6c. net. 


Poem. By 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by LovIs 
original inventions of WILLIAM BLAKE. With an Engraved Title-Page and 
a Portrait of Blake by T. PHILLIPS, R.A. 3s, 6d. net. 

The Illustrations are reproduced in Photogravure. 100 copies are printed on 

Japanese paper, with India proofs, anil a Duplicate set of the Plates, 2's. net. 


With 24 


S. Surtees. With 


4s. 6d. nef, 


S. SURTEEs. 





Ropvert Brair. 
SCHIAVONETTI, from the 


36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FROM 


Mr. MELROSE’S List 


OF 


Forthcoming Books. 


By Dr. J. R. MILLER, 


Author of “Come Ye Apart,” &c. 


THE HOME BEAUTIFUL; 
Or, The Wedded Life. 
Sumptuously bound in white imitation vellum, with 
rich, full gold design, and with beantifal Designs on 
every page by OUARLES ROBINSON. In box. Specially 
tuitable for a Wedding Present. Price 10s, 6d, net. 





hy the Rev, ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A., 


“ Torch-bearers 





Author of “In the Hour of Silence,” 
of the Faith,” &c. 
An Important New Work on the Period of the 
Covenanters. 


MEN OF THE COVENANT. 


With Portraits and over Forty Line a from old 
prints, including facsimile letters. Price 10s. 6d. 


Ry AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D., 
Author of “The Age of Faith,” “Spirit and Life,” 
“The Growing Revelation,” &c., &c. 

THE ASCENT OF THE SOUL. 

“The contribution of one anxious to know what is 
true, toward a better understanding of a subject which 
is daily rec eiving wider recognition and more thorough 
consideration.”—E.rtract from Author's Preface. 

Price 5s. 


ity the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 


THE FINGER OF GOD: 
Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles 
of Jesus. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


By LYMAN ABBOT, D.D. 


THE OTHER ROOM: 
Glimpses of Immortality. 
Price 3s. 6d. 





Price 3a, 6d, net. 





A New Biography of Cc. H. Spurgeon. 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 
By **One who knew him intimately.” 


With Portrait and facsimile Letter. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Price 2s. 6d. net. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Three New Volumes by Robert Leighton. 
The Haunted Ship. A Stirring Romance cf 
the Devou Smugglers. With 6 Full-page Illus- 
trations by H. L.SHINDLER, 5s, Large imperial 

lémeo, cloth boards, 

the Land of Ju-Ju. A Story of Boys’ 

Adventures in Benin. With Full-page Illustra- 

tions by CECIL SCRUBY. 5s, 

Fighting Fearful Odds; or, The Temp- 
tations of Jack Rodney. With 6 Pit. 
p ge Illustrations by J. AYTON SYMINGTON, 3s. 6d. 


THE “ALEXANDRA” LIBRARY FOR GIRLS. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, fully Tllustrated, 
Girls Together. A Story of Australian School 
Girl Life. By LOUISE MACK (Mrs. J. P. Creed). 

3s. 6d. 


In 


Teens. A Story of Girl Life in Australia, By 
Louise MACK (Mrs. J. P. Greed). 3s. 6d, 
Pussy Meow. The Autobiography ofa Cat. By 


8. LOUISE PATTESON, and with an Introduction 
by SARAH K. BOLTON, Illustrated by GEORGE 
RANKIN, (A book which will take its place 
bi side “ Black Beauty” as a delighttul study of 
Animal Life.) 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS of WELL-KNOWN WORKS. 


IN THE HOUR OF SILENCE: 
A Book of Daily Meditations for a Year. 
bv the Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A., 
Au hor of * Men of the Covenant,” * Torch-bearers of 

the Faith,” &e. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 


BOOKS FOR THE HEART. 
A Choice Series of Devotional Classics. 
Thin pyper, Dainty Editions of the following Volumes 
in “BOOK3 FOR THB HEA 
E lited, with an Introduction to each Volume, 
ly Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 
Size, 64 by 4} by 4 in.; leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net ; 
cloth, gilt tops, 1s. 6d. net. 
The Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Bunyan’'s “Grace Abounding to the Chief 
of Sinners.” 
The Journal of John Woolman. 
Quiet Hours. ly Joun PuLsrorp, D.D. 


Price 3s, 6d, 





ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim St, 


B.C, 


Lonicn 


| Author of “The Sowers,” 








MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S| 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BARLASCH OF 
THE GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Velvet Glove,” “The Vultures,” &c. 


DAILY 
piece of narrative, full of adventure, and yet also full 
of good character drawing. .... * Barlasch of the 
Guard’ is one of those creations which the world will 
not willingly let die.” 

OUTLOOK, —“A stirring, straightforward, tho- 
roughly readable example of military history in 
fiction,” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS:— 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. Chapters XXV.- 
XXVII. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

IN GUIPUZCOA, I. By Mrs. Woops. 

THE CENTURY CLUB. By FREDERIO HARRISON, 

GASTON PARIS. By Prof. Louts BRANDIN, 

THE THREE KINGS. By WILFRID WILSON 
GIBSON. 

A MONEY- OROP 
BARLOW. 
NEW STARS. 
RURAL TECHNIQUES. 

DOGGEREL DITTIES. By Do@GBERRY. 

THE TRAGEDY OF ROBERT EMMET. 
MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 

CHIPPING OAMPDEN AND THE COTSWOLD 
GAMES. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. By SipNEY Low. 

DEEP WATERS. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 


AT LISCONNEL. By JANE 


By FRANK WATSON Dyson, F.R.S. 
By GKORGE BOURNE, 


By 





Lonidon : 
SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
For SEPTEMBER, 1903. 


THE GREAT FISCAL PROBLEM : 

(1) By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY. 
(2) By LIONEL PHILLIPS. 
(3) By W. H. MALLOCK. 

THE RESOUROES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By General 
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The Literary Week. 


An explanation of the mysterious re-appearance in the 
“Literary World ” of an article published in the Acapemy 
months before is given by the editor’s letter in another 
column. ‘‘ A. N.” must be an enterprising person. We 
have discovered another article of ours which he has appro- 
priated. It will be found in the ‘St. James’s Gazette ”’ 
of July 14, having been conveyed from our issue of 
October 18 last. It is signed ‘‘ A. N.,” and there seems 
little doubt that the ingenious lifter of ‘‘ Dual Person- 
alities ’’ has a personality wholly singular. Concerning 
the latter lifting we have received a letter from the 
‘* St. James’s Gazette ’’ which we also print in this issue. 
The editors of the “Literary World” and the ‘St. 
James’s Gazette’’ are, of course, entirely blameless in the 
matter. But there is no end to the complications in such 
an affair. We notice in ‘“T. P.’s Weekly” a column of 
our lifted article quoted from the “Literary World” 
which, curiously enough, has been given our original 
title ‘‘ Novelist Poets.” Steps have been taken, however, 
to call *“‘ A. N.” to account. 


No more than three pages of the British Museum 
catalogue are concerned with the late Lord Salisbury, and 
these are but sparsely occupied, comparing strangely with 
the prodigious number of entries under the name of his 
great contemporary and rival, Mr. Gladstone. The entries 
are mostly devoted to his speeches on conservative policy, 
and to pamphlets by various people anxious to teach him 
how to direct the affairs of the nation. There are half a 
dozen ‘‘ Lives ’’ and two volumes of his collected speeches. 
The only volume of any length from his pen is ‘‘ Evolution : 
A Retrospect, the Revised Address delivered before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Oxford, 1894.” One of his ‘‘ indiscretions” is enshrined 
in a pamphlet entitled “‘ Lord Salisbury’s ‘ Black Man’ : 


A Collection of Newspaper Comments on Lord Salisbury’s 
Speech on the Candidature of Dadhabai Naoroji for 





Holborn.” To the volume of “‘ Oxford Essays”’ for 1858 
Lord Robert Cecil—as he then was—contributed a paper 
on ‘‘ Heroes of Parliamentary Reform.”’ 


A corresponnest of the New York ‘“‘ Dial”’ protests 
against the *‘ teaching ” of literature which is practised in 
American universities, which provide what Prof. Dowden 
has called ‘funicular railways to the summit of 
Parnassus.”” In one of the most progressive of the 
Eastern universities the following is an item in the 
syllabus : —- 

English Literature.— English Letter Writers.—Among the 
writers studied in Course 34 will be Howel, Cromwell, the 
Verneys, Swift, Pope, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Walpole, 


Chesterfield, Franklin, Byron, Shelley, Mrs. Browning, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Thackeray, Lowell, Fitzgerald and 
Stevenson. 


As the ‘‘ Dial” correspondent points out, some of these 
writers wrote their letters with an eye to posterity, and 
there is no objection—if literature can be studied with 
profit in the class-room—to using them as _text-books. 
But the inclusion of Thackeray makes one wince. It is 
hard to think that to the most sensitive of men-—who did 
his best to escape biography, and who wrote to Charlotte 
Bronté, ‘‘ If I honah you showed my letters to anyone, 
I would never write you another ’’—should come the [ate 
of having some of the most intimate of the letters vawned 
over by successive groups of undergraduates. 


It seems a far cry from Longfellow to wireless telegraphy, 
but the association was very plain during the recent yacht 
trials. The wireless; system broke down: there was too 
much competition, it appears, and when one company 
found that it could not transmit messages it devoted itself 
to spoiling its rivals. The manager of the Marconi 
Company explained that they were able to cut out all 
competitors save one, and that one “incessantly sent A 
B Cs from nine o’clock in the morning until five o’clock 
in the evening, varying this with long extracts from 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus.’ That 
just killed our messages.” We should think it did. 


at 
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Tue ‘‘ Magazine of Art’ for September contains an 
account of the notable lectures delivered to the Royal 
Academy students by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R A. At “their 
beginning Mr. Gilbert said: ‘‘ What I have to say to you 
about sculpture I have no intention of wrapping up in an 
essay filled with details of dates. All that you can learn 
for yourselves from books. In these lectures 1 purpose 
rather to be one of you--student that I am and always 
shall be.’’ So these lectures became the intimate talks of 
a master still seeking fresh knowledge; they were 
unwritten, unreported, only summarised. Even the 
summary is full of suggestion, and is particularly 
interesting at the moment when the sculptor is 
establishing his schools at Bruges. 


Awoxa the many influences spread abroad hy the late 
W. E. Henley, his championship of the new message of 
art as pee by Rodin, Degas and their peers has been 
somewhat overlooked. Naturally the ‘‘ Magazine of Art,” 
in commemorating the man who directed it from 1881 
to 1886, dwells upon this feature in his career, as well as 
upon his gathering round him of such literary con 
tributors as the two Stevensons, Richard Jefferies, the 
late Bishop of London, Mr. Sidney Colvin, and Mr. 
Whibley (the last of whom, by the way, is the apocrychal 
Mr. ‘‘ Whitley’’ named by most of the daily papers as 
Mr. Henley’s executor). In acknowledgment of this 
championship M. Rodin executed a magnificent bust of 
Mr. Henley, of which the current number of the ‘‘ Magazine 
of Art” gives a reproduction. 





Mr. Stpyey Low contributes to the current number of 
“Cornhill’” some memories and impressions of W. E. 
Henley. The great impression which Henley made upon 
Mr. Low seems to have been one of “ daring optimism.” 
Of this optimism Mr. Low writes :—- 


Tt was not based on anything that is commonly called 
religions conviction. Henley had faith in abundance ; but 
no faith in a future state comfortably arranged to redress the 
errors, and repair the failures, of a somewhat deplorable 
world. This robust Paganism was perfectly sincere ; and if 
it brought him little comfort, he would not suffer it to plunge 
him into gloom. When he opened the door there lay before 
him the void of night, empty and profound. If he had known 
his Catullus, which I doubt, for he had small Latin and less 
Greek, he might have echoed that saddest, sweetest, stave 
from the music of the ancient world : 

Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


On the matter of Henley’s relations to those friends who 
‘were addicted to the painful trade of letters”” Mr. Low 
has something interesting to say. He was quick to 
recognise and acclaim merit, but he had an exaggerated 
idea of the part played by the discoverer. Mr. Low 
writes :— 


I believe he had come to regard himself as the “inventor ” 
of various distinguished men of letters of this era, who would 
assuredly have attained success if there had been no Henley to 
encourage them, and no “ National Observer.” He vastly 
over-estimated, and sol note have many other people since 
his death, his share in the making of Stevenson’s literary 
fame. It is absurd to say that “R.L.S” owed anything 
substantial to such advertisement and opportunities as it was 
in Henley’s power to give him. The great reading public of 
England and America, who were first attracted by “ Treasure 
Island,” and then found themselves captivated by one master- 
piece after another, till the splendid series ended with the 
broken column of “ Weir of Hermiston.”—these people, for 
the most part, had never heard of Henley, and of the journals 
and articles he produced for the benefit of a minute literary 
coterie in London. No “ National Observer,” no journalistic 


fly-posting, was needed, to spread the fame of the man whe 
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éould write “Dr. Jekyll” and ‘ Kidnapped.” But Ido not 
think Henley ever quite “understood this.- In his later days, 
especially, worn and old, and drifted into a backwater, he was 
apt to magnify the importance of his editorial career. 


But, after all, this was a minor fault in a most stimulating 
and honest literary life. 


Mr. J. H. Mircniser, who describes himself as ‘‘ Citizen 
and Girdler ’’—-two very excellent things—has written a 
slender book, called ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons,”’ which deals 
with the churches named in the always delightful ditty :— 

“Oranges and Lemons,” 
Say the bells of St. Clement’s, 
“ Tend me five farthing,” 
Say the bells of St. Martin’s, 
“When will you pay, me?” 
Say the bells of Old Bailey, 
“ When I am rich,” 
Say the bells of Shoreditch, 
“ When will that be?” 
Say the bells of Stepney, 
“1m sure I don’t know,” 
Says the big hell of Bow. 
Mr. Mitchiner has not very much to tell us, but what he 
says is dictated by the true Londoner’s spirit, added to a 
kind of allegorical appreciation. The St. Martin’s of the 
fourth line was destroyed in the Great Fire. Mr. 
Mitchiner writes :--- 

And, what a very old London these lines recall! Had we 
no other evidence, this couplet alone would serve to approxi- 
mately determine the antiquity of this ancient nursery ballad. 
It tells of a time when that great Banking centre, Lombard 
Street, was either non-existent or had been too recently 
established to have succeeded in diverting the business or 
disturbing the vested interests of St. Martin’s Lane. Previous 
to 1229 A.D., when Pope Gregory IX. sent his Lombards to 
England to open usury depéts for lending money to convents, 
communities, and private persons, St. Martin’s Lane, City, 
was the natural home of the money-lender and bill discounter. 
In the lines may be read the disappointment of the needy 
merchant, whose vain endeavour to melt his little bit of paper 
had probably met with the rebuff of the money-lender, “I 
wo’nt lend you five farthings,” and as he slowly retraces his 
steps up the lane, little wonder the jangling of the bells 
re-echo the refrain that is uppermost in his mind. 


We wish more “‘ citizens and girdlers” would provide us 
with simple little books of this description. 


’ 


Tne “‘ Picture Postear] and Collectors’ Chronicle ” tells 
us that one of the most encouraging signs of the times is 
the number of publications which devote articles and 
notes to appreciations of current post-cards and kindred 
matters. In what way, we wonder, is this an encouraging 
sign of the times? It has given us the word philocartic, 
certainly, but we could very well have dene without that. 


Why have there been no great women musical com- 
posers? An energetic German recently compiled a list of 
about a thousand women who had published music, and 
his researches covered several centuries and many 
nationalities, but out of that thousand not more than a 
dozen names mean anything even to the most painstaking 
musical student. A writer in ‘Harper's Weekly,” 
discussing Herr Ebel’s list, says :— 

One is finally, then, confronted with the question: Is 
woman incapable of great creative achievement in this most 
sensitive, pliant, and emotional of the arts—the art of all others 
in which, one would suppose, she ought most brilliantly to 
excel? Frankly, there is everything to warrant the conviction 
that she is. Mr. Havelock Ellis, a thoughtful and acute 
psychologist, indorses the view that Mr. G. P. Upton takes of 
the matter in his “Woman and Music.” Conceding, says Mr. 
Upton, that music is the most intense and potent medium for 
the expression of the emotions, and that woman is emotional 
by nature, “is it not one solution of the problem that woman 
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does not musically reproduce them, because she herself is 
emotional by temperament and nature, and can not project 


herself outwardly ? The emotion is a part of herself, 
and is as natural to her as breathing. She lives in emotion, 
and acts from emotion ; but to treat emotions as if 
they were mathematics, to bind and measure and limit them 
within the rigid laws of harmony and counterpoint, and to 
express them with arbitrary signs, is a cold-blooded operation 
possible only to the sterner and more obdurate nature of 
man.” All of which, to our mind, is exceedingly convincing 
and explanatory. 
It is not quite convincing to us, however, though we are 
not prepared off-hand with a more satisfactory explanation. 
For women have succeeded in literature, which is also 
largely a matter of emotion. Yet we suspect that a list of 
women writers would, after all, be as barren in greatness 
as the list «f women composers. There are not many 
women who have written for posterity, but those who 
have have written greatly. 


Sir A. Conan Doyte has been subjected io the investi- 
gations of the American literary statistician, who computes 
that he would be the most richly rewarded author in 
history had all his works been paid at the rate recorded 
for his new Sherlock Holmes stories—two dollars a word. 
Up to and including ‘‘ The Hound of the Baskervilles,”’ we 
are told, his takings would have amounted to about a 
million and a half dollars. But Sir A. Conan Doyle has 
not always received two dollars a word, nor even the 
hundreth part of that. There is an interesting letter in 
the possession of an American publisher containing a 
proposition from the creator of Sherlock Holmes for a 
contract on the basis of a cent and a half per word. And 
the offer was declined. 


From this week’s ‘‘ Illustrated London News” we gather 
that Sir A. Conan Doyle has turned his attention to art, 
having become part owner of an invention for carving from 
life hy machinery. The inventor’s notion was to make 
replicas of marble busts, and the method is illustrated. A 
bust of Homer has heen rigidly fixed in position, and beyoud 
it two blocks of marble. The operator places himself on a 
fixed seat, and with great care guides a wooden pointer 
over the surface of the bust. This controls the action 
of two steel drills facing the blocks of marble, which 
move in exact correspondence with the wooden pointer, 
and, being made to revolve by the straps of a powerful 
gas engine in an adjoining shed, carve the marble blocks 
into facsimiles of the bust. It was suggested that it 
would be possible to carve from the life if the sitter were 
fixed with his head in a rigid position. So we may shortly 
expect portraits from life by Sir A. Conan Doyle, if he can 
induce anyone to sit with his head clamped in a frame 
and have his face tickled by a wooden pointer. The 
illustration of the suggested operation recalls memories 
of the more ingenious forms of Chinese torture. 


A wrirer in the “ Daily Chronicle” has dug out some 
files of ‘‘ Figaro in London,” a gay little paper which 
began life under the editorship of Gilbert Abbot 4 Becket, 
—father of the veteran journalist of to-day—in 1831. 
And the examples of dramatic criticism in those rude 
days should bring consolation to the hearts of our sensitive 
actors and managers. If criticism was somewhat boisterous, 
stage and audience gave the note. Thus during the waits 
at the Drury Lane pantomime of 1831— 

The time was occupied with that pleasantry so palatable to 
the newspaper Press; hats were thrown from the galleries, 
orange-peel was liberally bestowed on the pit, fights sprung 
up in all parts of the audience, and orange-women were 
knocked down and pelted. 


The matinée hat difficulty of to-day had its analogue in 
the persistent wearing of bonnets by the ladies of three- 
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quarters of a century ago; and the critic—now accused of 
succumbing to chicken an:! champagne, was then alleged 
to be bribed with gin and water. 


' 





Tue critic of ‘‘ Figaro in London’”’ was so outspoken as to 
seem almost scurrilous to a politer age. Here is a passage 
whith verges on the personal :— : 

It may be as well to give a hint to Messrs. Yates and 
J. Reeves, of the Adelphi, wo, we are informed by a cor 
respondent, are intoxicatcd cvery evening, to the great disgus 
of the greater. part of the avdience, and to the detriment:o 
the performance. 

And here is an example of the kindly and_helpfu 
criticism passed by ‘‘ Figaro’’ on a nameless youth who 
performed in ‘‘ My Great Aunt ”’ at the Olympic :— 

The youth to whom we allude is one of those wretched 
heroes of the sock, the smallness of whose salary forces him 
to appear upon the stage in a scedy coat, though the nature 
of the parts he is called on to act demands he should look 
like a gentleman. Jn this dilemma the poor wretch ,is 
compelled to have recourse to white trowsers, a clean shirt- 
front, a newly-washed pair of Berlin gloves, and three- 
halfpenny-worth of hair-curling. 

After all, we seem to have improved somewhat in our 
dress, our acting, and our literary manners. 


Tue number of the monthly reviews will be increased in 
October by the appearance of the new half-crown Liberal 
monthly to be called the ‘Independent Review.” Its 
title has given some trouble to its projectors, who wished 
to express their aims in small compass, and barely avoided 
calling it the “‘ Progressive Review,” which would have 
suggested an organ of one party on the London County 
Council. In politics, however, it will be progressive, and 
reflect the views of the younger school of Oxford men who 
have emerged from the common-room into life. It will 
deal with constructive social reform and take up a very 
definite opposition t» the indefinite proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the matter of Protection. Mr. E. Jenkes 
and Mr. C. F. 8. Masterman will control it. 


Mr. Carvxecie continues his excursions through Great 
Britain scattering free libraries in his passage as thie 
travelling advertising agent flings handbills from the 
railway carriage window. Erith is to have £7,000 for a 
library on condition that a maximum assessment under 
the Free Public Libraries Act be levied, so as to produce 
£610 per annum. But there appears to be a general 
reaction against the free library on the part of local councils. 
To the inhabitants of Ince, near Wigan, Mr. Carnegie has 
offered £5,000 on the usual condition of a penny rate. 
But the Council evidently does not think the expense 
justified, and has rejected the offer by eight votes to four. 


Tue best selling hooks of the week ending August 11 
in New York are reported by the ‘‘ New York American ”’ 
to be these :— 

1. “ The Mettle of the Pasture.” 

2. “ The One Woman.” 
. “The Call of the Wild.” 
“Gordon Keith.” 
. “ Lady Rose’s Daughter.” 

6. “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
They are all novels; the ‘‘ Cabbage Patch” still remains 
in the first flight; and it is a sign of grace that Mr. Jack 
London’s remarkable work, ‘“‘ The Call of the Wild,” has 
heen granted immediate popularity. Mr. London, by the 
way, has been spending some months in the East End, 
has slept in the casual ward, studied the life of the slums, 
and has been contributing a series of remarkable papers 
to thé “‘ London Magazine.” ° ' 


Sime Cot 
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Ix his letter to the “ Times” of Tuesday Sir Francis 
Burnand throws an interesting side-light on the Regnier 
‘‘ millions” of which Madame Humbert talked. During 
the Franco-Russian War Regnier was at Ramsgate, under 
the name of Metzki (a rather suggestive name when one 
remembers the alleged source of his ‘‘ millions”). The 
name of Crawford was never mentioned, says Sir Francis, 
in connection with him and his family, while as to the 
“‘ millions, it was very soon ascertained by tradesmen 
that he was but indifferently well provided with ready 
cash.”” “Je suis philosophe,” M. onsier (or Metzki) 
used to say to Sir Francis as he watched the ladies of his 
family at the wash-tub. For they started a French 
laundry. ‘The editor of “Punch,” with that unfailing 
instinct of his, has succeeded in turning the amazing 
Humbert drama into burlesque. 2 


“THe Book Monthly” is the title of a new periodical 
which is to begin life in October. Its object will be to 
mirror the life of the book trade for the benefit of book- 
sellers, book-buyers, librarians, and authors; but in the 
main it will be addressed to the booksellers. ‘‘ Guidance,” 
says the preliminary circular, “‘ is the note, not the higher 
criticism, which already flourishes enough.” Under the 
editorship of Mr. James Milne the “‘ Book Monthly ”’ shculd 
fill a place that is at present unoccupied. 


Bibliographical. 


Tne late Rev. Richard Wilton was, we know, only a minor 
set ; but I have been a little surprised to find the fact of 
1is death so largely ignored by the morning papers. They 

might have accorded him a line or two. He belonged tu 

a class—that of parson-poet—which, in this country, has 
done much to enrich the tic element in literature. 
Mr. Wilton is, of course, enshrined in Mr. Miles’s ‘* Puets 

and Poetry of the Century’’—in the volume devoted to 

“‘Sacred, Moral, and Religious Verse.” Therein may 
be found six of his sonnets, two rondeaux, two ballades, 
two miscellaneous pieces, and eight roundels, besides an 
‘‘appreciation”’ by Mr. Miles himself, who gives (quite 
correctly) the following list of Mr. Wilton’s verse- 
publications—‘‘ Wood-Notes and Church-Bells’’ (1873), 
‘Lyrics Sylvan and Sacred” (1878), ‘‘ Sungleams : 
Rondeaunx and Sonnets” (1882), and ‘‘ Benedicite and 

other Poems” (1889); to which must be added ‘“ Lyra 

Pastoralis ” (1902). I myself had the pleasure, in 1878, of 
including in an anthology two of Mr. Wilton’s sonnets, 
one of them being that which follows :— 


I learnt a lesson from the flowers to-day : 
As o’er the fading hawthorn-blooms I sighed, 
Whose petals fair lay scattered far and wide, 
lo, suddenly upon a dancing spray 
| saw the first wild roses clustered gay. 
What though the smile I loved, so soon had died 
From one sweet flower—-there, shining at its side 
The blushing Rose surpassed the snowy May. 
So, if as life glides on, we miss some flowers 
Which once shed light and fragrance on our way, 
Yet still the kindly-compensating hours 
Weave us fresh wreaths in beautiful array ; 
And long as in the paths of peace we stay, 
Successive benedictions shall be ours. 


1 yuote this, not only because I think it was tlie best 
thing Mr. Wilton ever wrote, but because, in a private 
letter to me, the late Mr. F. T. Palgrave expressed the 
opinion. that the last six lines of the sonnet would not 
have been unworthy of Wordswoith. Mr. Miles, it may 
be added, duly records the fact that Mr. Wilton helped 
Dr. Grosart in the translation into English of Herbert and 
Crashaw’s Latin poems for “‘ The Fuller's Worthies 
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Library,” and that in 1888 he edited the poems of his 
friend George Morine. 

Colonel W. F. Prideaux does not agree with me in 
thinking that “reliable,” as a bit of verbal coinage, 


cannot be defended. He writes to me: “It has been 
defended, and very effectively, too, by one of our first 
English scholars, the late Prof. Fitzedward Hall, in his 
book entitled ‘ English Adjectives in ’Able, with special 
reference to Reliable.’ Prof. Hall shows how ‘reliable’ 
was used by Coleridge, who seems to have introduced 
the word at the beginning of the last century, as well 
as by the principal writers of English who have 
flourished since. At one time I held your views with 
regard to the word, and I am still a little prejudiced 
against it. But this is my feeling; my reason, since 
I read Prof. Hall’s book, tells me I am wrong. No one 
seems to quarrel with ‘dependable ’—that which may 
be depended on, a very similar word to ‘reliable’; or 
‘laughable’ — that which may be laughed at. The 
‘unspeakable Turk’ is not a Turk which cannot be 
spoken—which is nonsense.” My own opinion is that 
“laughable” and ‘dependable ” are quite as improper 
as “‘reliable”’; but, as I said last week, as coined words 
to which a definite meaning is now universally attached, 
they must be accepted—with many another with which 
the well of English is daily being defiled. 

Dryden is not the only dramatist whom Prof. Saintsbury 
will edit for the Mermaid Series. He is to give us ‘ The 
Best Plays of Thomas Shadwell.” This is enterprise 
indeed, for nothing of Shadwell’s has, I believe, been 
printed since his ‘‘ Works” were collected in 1720. The 
man is best remembered, one fears, by a savage gibe of 
Dryden's; but he has his place in the history of our 
drama. That is to say, his plays have an historical, even 
if they have little literary, interest. They reflect the times 
with which they deal. Mr. Saintsbury will no doubt give 
us ‘‘ The Lancashire Witches” and ‘‘ The Amorous Bigot,” 
if for the sake only of the Tegue O’Divelly episodes; we 
may expect, also, ‘‘ The Squire of Alsatia,”’ “‘ Bury Fair,” 
‘The Virtuoso,” and perhaps ‘‘ The Scowrers”’ and ‘* The 
Volunteer,” if there be room for them. 

Messrs. Hutchinson could hardly avoid including 
Southey’s “ Life *’ of Nelson in their ‘‘ Library of Standard 
Biography.” It is one of the ‘inevitables.” To judge 
from the number of editions issued within the last decade 
or so, one would suppose that everybody must needs 
possess a copy. In 1891 alone there were editions at 
3s. 6d., 2s., 1s. 6d., 1s., 6d., and 3d. (two). The force of 
cheapness could no further go. There was yet another 
edition in 1892, two others in 1894, three in 1896 (one of 
them at 6s. with introduction and notes by Mr. David 
Hannay), one (illustrated) in 1898 .and one (a ‘‘ Corona- 
tion” edition) in 1902. One thing is certain—that the 
‘** Life” ought never to be re-issued without notes or 
appendices bringing the text down to date. 

The prospectus of Mr. John Long’s promised ‘“‘ Library 
of Modern Classics’? presents no element of originality. 
The series is to start, it seems, with a reprint of Anthony 
Trollope’s ‘‘ Three Clerks,” of which Messrs. Macmillan 
issued an edition in 1900. There has been quite a little 
revival of the Trollope vogue during the last few years. 
Messrs. Chatto gave us “ Marion Fay” in 1899, and in 
1901 we had ‘‘ Orley Farm” from Messrs. Ward and Lock, 
and ‘‘ Dr. Thorne,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” and ‘The 
Warden ” from Mr. Lane. 

The edition of the Paston Letters announced by Messrs. 
Chatto will, I presume, be identical with that supervised 
by Mr. Gairdner in 1872-75 and republished by Messrs. 
Constable in 1896. The first edition, with notes by John 
Fenn, dates from 1787--1823. Then there was an 
abridgment by A. Ramsay in 1840--41. In the 1872--75 
edition 400 new letters were included, and there, I believe, 
the history of the Letters ceases. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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‘¢ Miscellaneous.”’ 


Rosert Wattace: Lire and Last Leaves. Edited by 
J. Campbell Smith and William Wallace. (Sands. 16s.) 


Tats is a biography whose want of form may be said to be 
. @ merit, in that it reflects the want of form in the life of its 
subject. It consists of autobiography, biography, collected 
writings, collected speeches, and contributed recollections ; 
it is a miscellany. But then it deals with a man who was 
by turns a preacher, a university professor, the editor of a 
great newspaper, a barrister, and a member of Parliament. 
It deals with a man who at one time was a parish minister, 
accepting the Calvinism of the Confession of Faith, but 
who, when asked by an old friend whom he had placed in 
the Strangers’ Gallery what church he attended, replied 
significantly : ‘‘ Miscellaneous.” Withal, it deals with a 
life whose many changes were held together by an irre- 
fragable honesty of purpose. Honest and strong to the 
core, Wallace experienced, one thinks, the full tragedy of 
Arnold’s lament :— 


And on earth we wander, groping, reeling ; 
Powers stir in us, stir and disappear. 

Ah! and he, who placed our master feeling, 
Fail’d to place that master-feeling clear. 


From the point of view of the study of human nature, and 
human aspiration in a transitional age, it is a matter for 
much regret that Wallace was cut off before he could tell 
the story of his difficult life. What he has written is a 
mere fragment, but it is a fine fragment, and it is at least 
a contribution to the study of the effects of narrow conditions 
of childhood on a mind destined to rise above and beyond 
the life thus foreshadowed. Wallace’s home was utterly 
Scottish, poor, decent, and bigoted. He was brought up 
on porridge, kail, and the Bible. Sunday was a regularly 
recurring purgatory. There was scarcely anything that 
was safe to do on that day, except reading the Bible and 
going to church. Meals were “ necessary to the execution 
of the Sabbath programme,” but even at meals the children 
were not allowed to speak their own words. The elder 
Wallace, a poor but accomplished gardener, shaved last 
thing on Saturday night, so as to be ready for the long 
Sunday fray with worldliness. Boots and clothes lay 
ready for the household that they might next day put 
on the whole armour of God; and the elder Wallace 
entered on that day in the spirit, if he did not fulfil the 
example, of ‘‘a well-known Highland divine who, walking 
one Sunday to officiate at a church several miles away, 
accompanied by a friend, when the latter, after two miles 
had been traversed in solemn silence, ventured to remark 
that he thought they were going to have a fine day, pulled 
up at once and said to the other sternly, ‘ Sir, is this a 
day to be taalking of days?’” 

allace’s boyhood was made miserable by his inability 
to talk, think, and act Sabbath once a week for fifteen 
hours at a stretch. One day, however, a_ peculiarly 
brilliant idea occurred to him: it was that the Fourth 
Commandment only forbade work, it said nothing about 
“play” or even ‘‘ thoughts.” A new interpretation had 
come to him, and, with the courage of conviction, he laid 
it before his father :— 


I asked him if it was really wicked to think about play on 
the “Sabbath day.” ‘What did I mean by that question ? 
Did I want to play at bools (marbles) on the Sabbath? The 
very thocht o’ sic a thing was a sin.” He was quite stern, 
but I was desperate, and I ventured an argument. I said I 
thought the commandment only forbade “work,” and did 
not mention “play” or “thoughts.” He was down on me 
at once. Did I knowI was talking “scepticism”? There 
must be no scepticism. I must be no sceptic. I must keep 
the “Sabbath day” as it should be kept. I said no more. 
I was frightened at the charge of “scepticism.” 
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His father’s Sabbatarian strictness was _boisterously 
supplemented by the young minister under whom the 
family sat. He was ignorant but eloquent, and the way 
he thundered about the ‘‘ blasphemous Hume” and con- 
trasted Voltaire with Cowper’s cottager was not easily 


withstood. ‘There was no argument. It was undis- 
guised, authoritative cursing.” All through life Wallace 
watched the gradual disintegration of these Sabbath 
ice-floes. The old rule had been relaxed only to give 
time for ‘‘ works of necessity and mercy.” Here, there- 
fore, the thin end of the wedge was administered and 
pushed. Apropos of this point of attack, Wallace tells 
one of his good stories. When James Hannay went 
down to edit the Edinburgh ‘“‘ Courant”’ in the sixties 
he found “works of necessity and mercy” attracting 
attention. A Rev. Dr. Begg was for narrowing them 
down to something on the righteous side of good 
Samaritanism. He was a great Biblical scholar, in the 
authorised version, but Greek was (ireek to him. Hannay, 
who was for extending the range of ‘‘ works of nezessity 
and mercy” to the very horizon of humane and cheerful 
conduct, illustrated his point by declaring that if, for 
instance, Dr. Begg had to consult the New Testament in 
the original “it would be a work of necessity for him to 
have a Greek dictionary and a work of mercy to lend him 
one.” 

In all this rigidity one sees, again and again, the 
inevitable provision for escape which no rules could 
withhold from a young mind to whom escape was natural. 
One sees it dimly, but impressively, in Wallace’s outlined 
portrait of his mother. She had been in domestic service, 
where she had been confirmed in an indefinable aristocratic 
tendency of thought and feeling, the effect of which was 
to put her children in some vague way (made concrete in 
the daily, not weekly, blacking of their boots) above their 
village companions. Her house was immaculate. She 
knew Scott from ‘‘ Waverley ” to ‘‘ Castle Dangerous,” and 
was curious about important new fiction. Her children 
had the Bronté and Dickens novels to read. Moreover 
she had her own intimate spiritual life within, and apart 
from, the recognised observances, and young Wallace was 
impressed by the discovery that she literally entered into 
her closet and shut its door, and prayed to the Father 
which is in secret. Wallace tells us, without detail, that 
she afterwards ‘‘emancipated her mind from the Evan- 
gelical denomination,” and that on her death-bed she gave 
him her priceless approval of his “‘ intellect and honesty 
in quitting the clerical profession. It is a portrait that 
lingers. Indeed, Wallace's sixty-four pages about his 
upbringing and his preacher-dominie education in the 
thirties, interspersed with later memories and contrasts, is 
a biographical document of very high value, graphic, 
penetrating, and witty. That he did not live to go on 
with it is, we repeat, our great loss, for he had a mind to 
be frank and self-examinative through it all. On this 
point we should like to quote his ‘ Preliminary.” After 
defending Mr. J. M. Barrie’s openness in his biography 
of his mother, Margaret Ogilvy, against certain critics, he 
says :— 

These people say it is undignified, and even degrading, 
to make a show of yourself, and heartless to peep and 
botanise upon your mother’s grave, for gain. I must say I do 
not see it. The necessity of honest gain might be the gratifica- 
tion of the peeping botanist; mere scientific curiosity would 
suggest that he was a person of very oddly-ordered affections. 
More people than is usually thought live simply by showing 
what they are. The bearded lady and the Duke of Bedford 
do it, the one securing an honourable livelihood by gratefully 
manifesting the prodigal liberality of Nature in her behalf, 
and the other making a very good thing out of keeping well 
to the front the elementary fact of his baving been born. In 
such good company I feel safe to say there is nothing in this 
objection. 


Here, as in all he has written, Wallace’s strong common- 
sense never parts with whimsical humour. It was the 
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union of these which used to make the reporting of his 
speeches in Parliament “a work of necessity and mercy ”’ 
to many of us a few years ago. Into Wallace’s adult 
career, however, we are not disposed to stray. His un- 
finished page haunts us, and—although we have read 
with the greatest interest the chapters on his church and 
university and Scotsman days written by Mr. J. Campbeil 
Smith and Mr. William Wallace, and the anecdotes con- 
tributed by the Rev. Roderick Lawson, and have skipped 
with equal conscientiousness the extracts from Wallace’s 
leading articles (for the leaders of yesteryear, however 
good, are but inspissated gloom)---we prefer that it should, 
with whatever dilution, haunt our readers. Melancholy 
issues from the story in all places as naturally as a heavy 
sweetness from a flower. Je are constantly reminded 
of Matthew Arnold and his pwan of changing ideals, 
ebbing faith, and the isolation of bravely struggling and 
uncertain men. When Wallace was preaching sermons 
replete with thought and inquiry, he one night remarked 
with a sigh, “‘I don’t get any good from sermons myself 
now. I wish I was a pious grocer.” This vein of playful 
and melancholy banter was all his own, and it brought 
out many a saying that sticks in the memory. Thus 
he used to wonder why Mrs. Wallace still stayed on in 
her house, seeing the family were grown up and he had 
no further need ‘of her!--a speech whose tenderness 
could be missed by no one but a fool. And then there 
is that pathetic, truthful ‘ Miscellaneous” applied to his 
sources of spiritual refreshment. 


Indiscreet Hero-Worship. 


Tue Lire-Work or Georce Freverick Watts, R.A. By 
Hugh Maemillan. (Dent.) 


Tuts is not in any way a life of Mr. G. F. Watts, nor in 
any but the slightest and most incidental fashion an 
account or study of the man, of his personal characteristics. 
it is purely a study of his work, with a brief account of 
his beginnings. Written, seemingly, by one who has the 
— of private acquaintance with the artist, it might 
1ave been a good volume of the ‘‘ Temple Biographies ”— 
though it is not a biography. As it is, however, we can 
nowise consider it satisfactory. It will doubtless hit the 
popular taste, for the public likes just this kind of 
thing. But to any student of art it can have little value. 
It is (so to speak) a kind of hagiography: a study of 
Blessed G. I*, Watts, saint, philosopher, seer, evangelist, 
and (but this is a somewhat unessential detail) painter. 
The paint is undeniable, but not important. What does 
matter is that he is Chief of all them that have Messages. 
The writer, in fact, is a zealous apostle of the Sunday- 
School of Art. He is absolutely one-ideaed in his artistic 
views ; and he labours the idea with iteration and reitera- 
tion, till you obtain a horrible impression that Mr. Watts 
is the Spurgeon of painting. ‘That the Message is every- 
thing, and the manner of expression (as Mr. Toots would 
say) ‘‘of no consequence,” the author rams home in page 
after page. Mr. Watts’s paint is ‘all there,” indeed, as 
a concession to your poor human weakness, which demanis 
that Art shall consider her fair aspect; but you really 
mustn’t look at the mere sinful paint, none the less. 
Think only how good she is! 

As Browning was not a Browningite, Mr. Watts is not 
a Wattsite ; and doubtless knows as well in theory as he 
certainly does in practice the eternally true relations 
between the Idea and the Word, between substance and 
expression. Nay, the author himself (we incline to con- 
jecture) is not so far astray in his actual views; but does 
himself injustice through confused thought and loose or 
exaggerated language. But his study of the painter’s 
work is utterly literary. ‘The meaning of a picture, a 
descriptive account of the subject and of the emotions it 
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excites in Dr. Hugh Macmillan; these things are all we 
get. Of its artistic quality scarce a hint; true to the 
author’s view that this is quite unimportant. Yet 
this, or nothing, makes it a picture; and hence we 
rarely (if we are ourselves ignorant of the particular 
work) get any notion of its pictorial character. Instead, 
we have Watts’s sermons, Englished by Dr. Macmillan. 
Useful, perhaps, but not the thing we expect from the 
series. And the attitude is one of wholesale worship. 
An early drawing (for example) of the struggle for 
Patroclus’ body bears witness to Watts’s “classical 


attainments.”” Well, in the school of our youth, that 
particular ‘‘ classical attainment’’ was possessed by some 


two hundred youngsters—-mostly dunces. The style is 
wordy and effusive, though the author can write well 
and interestingly when he forgets to be eloquent: and on 
the whole the main value of the book seems to be in its 
allegorical elucidations, where (one may suppose) the author 
has often had the benefit of Mr. Watts’s own comments on 
his work. 

This great and solitary painter, who remains among us 
aloof from all fashions and movements of the time, though 
born in London is (as Dr. Macmillan reminds us) of Welsh 
origin : his father came from Hereford. It is notable that 
of the three great imaginative painters who stand out like 
rocks from the invincibly material trend of our national 
art, one (Rossetti) was Italian by origin, the,other two 
(Burne-Jones and Watts) Celtic. Turner, as a landscape- 
painter, belongs to a different category; and, but for the 
half-ineffectual though fine genius of Blake, we should 
have said the Englishman was incapable of such art. 
Even so, the un-English origin of it is very near a law. 
Of course, Dr. Macmillan cites Meredith and the essay of 
Matthew Arnold to show that imagination and Has 
enthusiasm ”’ are the property of the Celt. But we do not 
believe the supreme procession of English poets depends on 
a dubious infinitesimal dilution of a Celtic drop in their 
blood: he has never read Cedmon who thinks the Saxon 
lacked fine imagination : and we believe with Miss Fiona 
Macleod that ‘‘ Celtic magic” is common to the poetry of 
many nations. This particular Celt began by copying 
the pictures in a Queen Anne prayer-book, while in his 
twelfth year he was painting scenes from Scott.. He never 
had regular training, finding technical schools ineffectual ; 
but he haunted the studio of Behnes the sculptor, drawing 
from casts and watching. That is significant, seeing how 
sculpturesque his figures have always been ; and yet more 
significant is the effect on him of those Elgin marbles the 
value of which Haydon was the first to see. The author 
recalls M. de Sizeranne’s saying, that these marbles are at 
the back of all English academic painting. So, with the 
individualism of the English nature, he developed alone, 
in the teeth of all disadvantages and the lack of any 
schools worth attending. 

They could only have taught what he would have had 
to unlearn. That solitary self-reliance made him what he 
has been ever since—a steady voice crying in the wilderness 
of English painting, an upholder of immortal lost causes. 
Like another solitary, though lesser painter, Madox 
Brown, he was the dawn before the day-star of the 
Preraphaelites ; and he remains, a great sunset, when the 
Preraphaelites have passed away with the lost cause 
which themselves, for the most part, abandoned. His 
unfaltering serenity of advance along a path he trod 
alone has always been wonderful. If the Preraphaelite 
cluster for a time dimmed his originality, it stands 
clear in the closing of his career, as it stood in 
the beginning. His first chance came with that com- 
petition for adorning the new Houses of Parliament 
with historical frescoes which also brought out Armitage 
and others. His cartoon, “‘Caractacus led in triumph 
through the streets of Rome,” was successful in gaining 
a prize, though it was not carried out in fresco. Then he 
had a fruitful period of residence and study in Florence, 
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from which he returned to engage in another competition 
for oil-paintings in the Houses of Parliament. After that 
he accompanied Sir Charles Newton’s expedition which 
discovered the ruins of the famous tomb of Mausolus at 
Halicarnassus, where again he received indelible impressions 
of Greek art, and still more of Greek scenery. Therewith 
his preparatory period ends. The rest is a quiet story of 
quiet and steadily maturing work. 

In regard to the methods of that work Dr. Macmillan 
—— some really interesting details. As one would 
judge, Watts does not paint directly from Nature, but 
from his recollected observations and impressions of 
nature. The painter’s mission, like the poet’s, is (he 
holds) to present his own vision and intuition of a per- 
fected, an archetypal nature, disentangled from the 
accidents and imperfections of actual nature. But more 
than that, he uses no model, lay-figure, or arranged 
drapery. He does not even make any preparatory study 
or sketch, either of the whole or the parts. He thinks out 
his pictures, ‘and then directly begins to sketch them out 
on the canvas. He uses neither palette nor mahl- 
stick, nothing but the simple brush, and the assorted 
colours he requires beside him. He lays on these colours 
with a seemingly careless lavishness, but nevertheless with 
a deft hand. There is no smearing or covering large 
surfaces with broad effects, with as little labour as possible. 
The outlines are brought out with the most distinct defini- 
tion and clearness, while at the same time he surrounds 
his ideal forms with a misty or cloudy atmosphere, for the 
purpose of showing that they are visionary or ideal. He 
finishes the smallest features of his pictures with the 
utmost care. If he ever finds himself at a loss 
for some detail, he has recourse directly to nature, from 
which he copies at first hand.” Such a method, it is 
obvious, demands extraordinary powers, both of hand and 
mind. 

The painter himself, despite the steadiness and large 
character of his life-work, is of a delicate constitution. 
He has conserved his powers, Dr. Macmillan says, by 
careful temperance and almost abstemiousness. He has 
never used either alcohol or tobacco. Besides his own 
early portrait of himself, we have no record of him in his 
youth. Dr. Macmillan decribes him as he is now, in his 
eighty-seventh year. Somewhat feeble in gait, as is 
natural, and somewhat deaf, he uses glasses, ‘‘ but his eye 
is not dim.” 

It has the same deep, thoughtful expression which it has 
always worn, and lights up his face, as it were, from within. 
It confronts one without flinching, and in the presence of such 
a keen, steady glance one is lifted above oneself, and the best 
of one comes out. His hand is delicate, with very fine lines 
on the skin, nervous, flexible, and sensitive. It is the ideal 
hand of a painter. He is in reality a small man, but somehow 
or other he gives the impression of being much taller, and he 
walks with a light, elastic step. 


Such are the principal of the few personal glimpses which 
we get in this book of one of the most illustrious among 
E nglish painters. We wish we could have thought it a 
book more worthy of its subject ; but the literature dealing 
with painters is not too often fortunate in England. 


A Quaker Maiden. 


Satty Wister’s Journat. Edited by Albert Cook Myers. 
(Chicago: Ferris Leach.) 


Ove may without impropriety fall in love with a maiden 
who has “ lain for a century dead,” and we make no doubt 
that Sally Wister will have scores of lovers. For this is 
none of the sham diaries that have recently caught the 
public ear. Sally Wister was a Quaker maiden, daughter 


of a good Pennsylvania family which removed itself dis- 
creetly to the Foulke mansion at Penllyn when serious 
trouble broke out between the American colonies and 
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“ngland—and the mansion is still standing. 
Wister herself had many correspondents until her death in 
1804, and this journal of a fragment of her life exists— 
“forty pages of linen laid paper in size six inches wide 


by seven and a half inches long. It is bound in heavy 
marbled paper, now much worn with age,” and some 
pages of it are reproduced, with the careful calligraphy 
and erratic spelling, mostly corrected in print by the 
editor. This much to indicate its genuineness, which no 
one who reads it could doubt, even without the excellent 
preface of Mr. Myers. 

From the past, then, this diary comes to us—a past 
dusty, but made vivid—a past when America’s destiny 
swung between the Declaration of Independence and the 
pig-headed obstinacy of a Hanoverian king. It shows but 
a corner of the conflict, a corner of a village, just the 
tiny corner filled by a maiden’s heart. In fact, it is war 
seen through the eyes of a secluded Quaker maiden. 
Sally was cut off from her friend Deborah Norris, and 
thus her journal begins, just two weeks after the Battle of 
the Brandywine :— 

To Deborah Norris :-- 

Tho’ I have not the least shadow of an opportunity to send 
a letter, if I do write, I will keep a sort of journal of the time 
that may expire before I see thee : the perusal of it may some 
time hence give pleasure in a solitary hour to thee and our 
Sally Jones. 


Deborah Norris did not get the journal until Sally had 
—— away. The first stirrings of strife about the 
‘oulke mansion came on October 19, 1777. The drum- 
ming and fifing of the American troops called Sally from 
her bed, and she ran with others to see the soldiers pass, 
half a mile from home :— 
Thee will stare at my going, but no impropriety in my 
opine, or I wou’d not have gone. We made no great stay. 


There peeps out the Quaker from the girl, who was 
brought up to think war a deadly sin. But again the 
girl peeps out from the Quaker—and remains in the 
open :— 

Cousin Prissa and myself were sitting at the door; Iina 
green skirt, dark short gown, ete. Two genteel men of the 
military order rode up to the door: ‘“ Your servant, ladies, 
ete.,” asked if they cou’d have quarters for Genl. Smallwood. 
Aunt Foulke thought she cou’d accommodate them as well 
as most of her neighbours—said they could. One of the 
oflicers dismounted, and wrote ‘“Smallwood’s Quarters” over 
the door, which secured us from straggling soldiers. After 
this he mounted his steed and rode away. 

When we were alone our dress and lips were put in order 
for conquest, and the hopes of adventure gave brightness to 
each before passive countenance. 

There was a little adventure; and one can trace the 
thread of a love-story running through the gay chronicle. 
It began with the coming of Major Stoddert. The Major 
at first was silent, standoffish. Sally wonders if he is 
bashful—for she is getting experiences far beyond the 
range of Quakerdom, though not of Friendship. ‘‘ No 
harm, I assure you; he and I are friends,”’ she writes. 
But— 

I have heard strange things of the Major. Worth a fortune 
of thirty thousand pounds, independent of anybody; the 
Major, moreover, is vastly bashful, so much so he can hardly 
look at the ladies. (Excuse me, good sir; I really thought 
you were not clever; if ’tis bashfulness only, we will drive 
that away.) 

A little later “‘ he has by his unexceptionable deportment 
engag’d my esteem.” And even later, after dinner, Sally, 
with Liddy and Betsy, put on their bonnets and set out 
for a walk :— 

We left the house. I naturally look’d back ; when behold, 
the two majors seem’d debating whether to follow us or not. 
Liddy said, ‘‘ We shall have their attendance,” but I did not 
think so. They open’d the gate, and came fast after us. 
They overtook us about ten pole from home, and beg’d leave 
to attend us. No fear of a refusal. 
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Was there ever a more simply complicated confession of 
an innocent invitation that was not meant—until it was 
accepted. Major Stoddert rode away to battle, and 
returned to recover, and one gets swift glimpses into 
Sally’s heart. But the Maryland cavalier and the Quaker 
maiden were not destined to be fused even in the heat of 
war. For that we grieve. Nevertheless the Quaker 
maiden was merry, and when other officers came, she 
devised an ingenious jest for the frightening of one 
Tilly. In the Foulke mansion was a painted board 
representing a British Grenadier. ‘‘ We females ’’ helped 
to set that board in the appointed spot. ‘Tilly ran, fearing 
to be made prisoner. And when Tilly re-entered the 
laughing assembly of girls and officers, Sally relented. 
“The greatest part of my risibility turn’d to pity.” The 
others chaffed, asking where he had been, and where were 
his pistols :— 

He broke his silence by the following expression : “ You 
may all go to the D——1l.” I never heard him utter an 
indecent expression before. 


That in itself is a sweet tribute to the ‘‘ Colonial ”’ officer 
of a day when hard swearing was the rule. But it is Sally 
Wister herself who gives the charm to the journal, for no 
one else has seen this corner of a great conflict through 
her clear, sweet eyes. Half a Quaker and half a flirt—if 
the two are mutually exclusive—half a Friend and half a 
lover, she died as Sally Wister (‘‘ this highly accomplished 
and valuable lady,” as the ‘‘ Philadelphia Gazette” of 
April 25, 1804, appraises her), and the Major married 
another lady whose name was Sally. Why not the con- 
ventional happy ending? But in Mr. Myers’ excellent 
preface and notes we find no indication of unhappiness in 
the after-years of Miss Sarah Wister, who, we suppose, 
smiled and danced demurely through life, but alone. 
And her lovers will arrive a century late. 


On the Trail. 


A Fronriersman. By Roger Pocock. (Methuen. 5s.) 


Since Borrow and Stevenson wrote their books about the 
joys of gipsying, and since business habits have crushed 
the young Englishman into an office for the April of his 
life, the writers of ‘‘ escape” poetry, “‘ escape ’’ romances, 
or *‘escape”’ handbooks have been meal of a certain 
sale. Escape literature comes too frequently from an 
elaborate pose of wildness or vagabondage. So much of 
it rings ied, with the thin, cracked note of pinchbeck 
sentiment. So much of it has been dragged in to give 
colour to the windier kinds of patriotism, that it is 
pleasant, and like a sea-wind, to come across a hank of 
yarn drawn fresh and tarry from the swag of a real 
Mumper. 

Mr. Roger Pocock is a wanderer on the old trail, with 
that old ache in him for a sight of the sky-line, and a 
heart caring for little save the road and the folk upon it. 
His book is full of the sadness that comes to all adven- 
turers when the old ribbed rusty garron is put away, and 
the tan dies on the throat, and the spurs clog, and the 
eyes cease to look on the wild spaces from the canted hat- 
rim at the shut of the day. He has ridden his trail, and 
drawn in to the fire for a smoke, but he can still yarn of 
his adventures in the frank, manly manner of a pioneer. 

It seems that he was born with a taste for drifting, a 
yearning for that “‘ soft job,” that ‘‘ freedom,” which can 
ts found only in the aching tyranny of bitter work. He 
began life in England as a clerk, and then went to 
Manada with his parents, getting nearly shipwrecked on 
the road among the ice-floes off Cape Breton. Like many 
young men of his stamp, he was tried in the rough balance 
of a farm and swiftly found wanting by the farmer. He 

assed into an agricultural college, and came away when 
fre wearied of sorting out rotten potatoes. He became a 
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clerk in a life assurance company, and was told that his 
true place was in the chain-gang. ‘Then a train took him 
out to the west, and he landed at long last, by a camp-fire 
in the forest, among a gaunt company of navvies then 
laying the Canadian Pacific Railway. Here he was useless, 
or worse than useless, and it was the old tale in a little 
while, ‘‘ Out and stamp, and make way for the man who 
can,” and this time, it being the Canadian winter and he 
far from the townships, he had a “‘ close call” for his life 
from starvation and dying of cold. 

Somehow he got to Port Arthur, where trade, or at any 
rate vice, was brisk and booming, and here, as a man will, 
he picked up odd, mean little jobs and lost them. He 
was cleaning boots in a drink-house, or doing chores on a 
farm, or being book-agent upon a beat—none of them 
a position bringing either gold or merit. Then a chance 
sent him to Winnipeg to join the rough-riders of the 
Mounted Police on the prairies away to the west. And 
here, it may be said, his life actually began; for with a 
drifter, a wanderer, with ears only for the calling of the 
tracks, the tentative casts and re-casts can count for 
nothing. A man cannot find himself till he has found his 
work and either done it or taken it in hand. 

He had not been long in the service when Louis Riel, a 
poetical French-Indian from the Saskatchewan, persuaded 
the Cree nation to rise and take the scalps of the Mounted 
Police so that the bison might return to the plains and 
the Indians find peace. Being stationed on a lonely 
northern outpost Mr. Pocock saw plenty of the little 
frontier war that followed. His carelessness on a freezing 
march gave him a frost-bitten foot, which did not heal 
readily, and at last caused his exclusion from the force. 
When he grew well enough to ride again he started out 
on his trail as before, ‘* looking for trouble,” as he says, 
and finding it in heaped measure, overflowing. Starting 
asa trader, he became a war correspondent. Starting as a 
war correspondent, he became a missionary. Then for a 
brief, glorious spell he became a seal-pirate in the Behring 
Sea, and discovered a cure for sea-sickness, which we have 
recently proved a failure. 

After other adventures, some of them anything but 
savoury, none of them profitable, Mr. Pocock set forth to 
make a world’s record in horsemanship by riding from 
Western Canada into the heart of Mexico. He started out, 
taking the road as it came. One day he would eat with 
Indians, —- bright blankets under the shadow of 
grimy tents. The next would find him on the lone plain 
under the stars, stared at by the wild stallions of the 
prairie, many miles from the nearest hearth. The next 
day, perhaps, would see him among train robbers, cattle 
lifters, desperadoes and bandits, on whose heads prices had 
been set by an anxious Government. How he fared on 
the road and how he accomplished the ride should be 
learned from Mr. Pocock’s vivid story. 

The end of the narrative gives a brief and not very 
pleasant account of the author’s adventures in the South 
African War. He had enlisted in what he calls “a gang 
of robbers licensed to plunder the Boers,” and his serving 
in that company is uncleanly reading. It was the last 
‘* going-a-riding ” of his youth. He is now, he tells us, 
grown prematurely old and unfit for the violent wildness 
of the trail. He has had ‘‘a fair gust of the world.” We 
do not think he has much reason to complain. 

His book is fresh and fascinating, written with occa- 
sional but somewhat obvious humour, of the kind known 
as ‘‘ American.” He speaks of a friend as being “‘ a perfect 
martyr to delirium tremens,’’ and of fresh venison as 
tasting “like rubber tyres boiled.’’ Much of his phrasing 
is crisp. He might have spared us a few Kiplingisms and 
a little cheap sentiment, but with these forgotten the book 
leaves a brisk memory of adventure. It “ rings true” and 
it “‘ runs clean,” a good piece of autobiography. 
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Siwevicuts on Convict Lire. By George Griffith. 
6s.) 


Tus book has the perennial fascination for the free man 
which descriptions of those in bonds must possess. And 
this fascination is not necessarily morbid—though it must 
be admitted that it often is—for besides the sentimentalists 
who are always on the alert for causes of offence there are 
thousands of people who take a natural human interest in 
the ways of life of those who have heard the prison gate 
click behind them. Those ways of life are clearly and 
simply set forth by Mr. Griffith in this volume, and it is 
entirely to the author’s credit that he has avoided sensa- 
tionalism and the cheap effects dear to sentimentalists. 
For those cheap effects have been a source of foolish and 
fruitful misunderstanding. Prison reform is well enough, 
but nowadays we seem to have reached the point when 
further prison reform, as the term is usually understood, 
would do more harm than good. The true prison reform 
lies in quite another direction, and to that we shall return 
later. 

The main impression which we derive from Mr. Griffith's 
volume is one of satisfaction—such satisfaction, that is, as 
springs from the conviction that the ordinary well-conducted 
prisoner is well treated and well cared for. He certainly 
seems to get enough to eat, quite as much as the free man 
would care to consume in the run of the day. The only 
prisoners who seem at times to be hungry are those’ at 
Portland, where an invigorating air and much outdoor 
employment make for a particularly healthy appetite. As 
to general treatment, not much is left to be desired ; perhaps 
amongst carefully selected prisoners more conversation 
might be allowed, but it must always be remembered that 
amongst the wilder prisoners, the habitual criminals, such 
a relaxation would simply lead to plotting and insub- 
ordination. The surrender of will which imprisonment 
entails is inevitable and just; the man who becomes a 
number, a cog in the machine, has no right to greater 
distinction. 

The chapter devoted to “‘ Women in Penal Servitude” 
is of particular interest. At Aylesbury every humanising 
influence is employed, and there the women are addressed 
by their names and not by their numbers. The system 
by which a woman convict may attain by good conduct to 
the “ Star Class”’ is admirable; when she reaches that 
class she is isolated from the baser spirits. This system 
has been working for twenty years, and amongst the 
‘‘Star Class ”’ prisoners no reconviction has occurred. 

The great question suggested by such a volume as this 
is rather concerned with the prevention of crime than with 
its punishment. And there Mr. Griffith proceeds with 
commonsense and discretion. The habitual criminal is 
unmistakable; he cares little for the restraints of the 
prison-house, and when his time is up he returns to the old 
ways. ‘The matter is almost more pathological than 
humanitarian, and that is. just where the sentimentalist 
goes wrong. ‘Why should the habitual criminal be let 
loose upon society, not only to prey upon it as of old, but 
also to bring into the world children in whose veins 
runs the old evil blood? If the sentimentalists would 
study that problem to some purpose they might atone 
for much of the harm they have done. The answer 
seems to lie in a system of rigorous isolation. 

We need not refer here to the author’s chapters on the 
French_ penal settlement of Ile Nou; they are mainly 
condensed from his former book, “In an Unknown 
Prison Land,” which we noticed on its publication some 
time ago. 


(Long. 
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Fiction. 


DarrRELL oF THE Btessep Is.es. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Ir is difficult to adjust the mind to a proper appreciation 
of this book, for the author has burdened himself with a 
mechanical and, as it seems to us, an unnecessary plot— 
and plot is precisely the thing which Mr. Bacheller handles 
without conviction or skill. Mr. Bacheller revels in senti- 
ment ; sentiment, indeed, is the first and last note of his 
work. But in this story he complicates sentiment with 
quite extraneous matter, matter so improbabie that it leads 
us to the unanswerable question—Why ? . In broad out- 
line the story is commonplace enough. We have a child, 
whose parentage is unknown, suddenly thrust upon a 
childless couple in a sleigh—the time being winter and the 
country being America. There follows, of course, the 
adoption of the boy, his growth to something beyond the 
ordinary both in mind and body, and his ultimate success 
both in life and love, which is foreseen from the first. 
That, as we have said, is commonplace enough; but in 
treatment, save for the plot, the story is not commonplace. 
The clock-tinker, who ultimately turns out to be the 
boy’s father, is a character excellently conceived, though 
inadequately rendered. His biblical-Shakespearean talk 
becomes something of a weariness; in fact, he approaches 
caricature as Dickens approached, and overstepped, 
caricature. Yet we never quite lose sympathy with the 
man, even when our sense of congruity is most assaulted, 
even when he surrenders himself for a robbery of which 
his son is accused. For Mr. Bacheller’s psychology is not 
keen enough to convince us that because the clock-tinker 
once robbed his employers to ransom his kidnapped son 
he should therefore propose to suffer for a crime which 
neither had committed. It is in his psychology that Mr. 
Bacheller breaks down, just as the inveterate optimist 
nearly always does break down. And there are times 
when the sentiment is too cloying, too much of the 
“‘angel’s wings” order. The three or four long love- 
scenes in the book are not life, but a pretty convention. 
And even the convention sometimes fails. What is to be 
said of this, towards the close of a scene which should 
have demanded the utmost delicacy and restraint ?—- 


By Irving Bacheller. 


“Dear Sidney,” said she, “ let’s wait until we reach home. 
It’s too bad to spoil it here. But —~-,” she whispered, looking 
about the room, “ you may kiss me once now.” 

“It’s like a tale in ‘Harper’s,’” said he, presently. “ It’s 


‘to be continued ’ always, at the most exciting passage.” 


We look for better things than this from Mr. Bacheller. 
‘‘ Darrell of the Blessed Isles’’—the Blessed Isles are 
those of the imagination—has too much of imagination 
and too little of the stuff of life. But it is a book worth 
reading, none the less. 


Lucian DREAMER. 


6s.) 


AMATEURISHNESS may or may not be a mark of inexperience, 
just as the youth of a person may or may not depend upon 
the number of his years. There, however, the simile ends ; 
for youthfulness only becomes more precious with in- 
creasing years, whereas amateurishness sinks into a 
reproach when it no longer has the excuse of inexperience. 
Judging by the list of Mr. Fletcher’s books on the front 
page of his new one, we cannot consider his amateurishness 
to be the outcome of inexperience. Yet “ Lucian the 
Dreamer” bears many marks of the amateur’s hand. The 
meteoric career of a poet, who looks like a Greek god, 
springs into popularity and wealth with his first book of 
poems and his first poetic drama, and generally takes 
society by storm, is not exactly an original theme for a 
novel. It requires the literary touch to make it worthy 
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of serious consideration at all, and it requires the skill of 
the experienced writer as well, to prevent it from becoming 
suspiciously like melodrama. We confess that we do not 
find in Mr. Fletcher’s book either of these things. Could 
anything, for instance, be more amateurish than this 
description of the hero’s dress on his first introduction to 
us :— 

‘ was clothed in black from head to foot; his hat 
was surrounded by a mourning band; a black tie, fashioned 
into a smart knot, and secured by an antique cameo-pin, 
encircled his spotless man’s collar: every garment was 
shaped as if its wearer had been the most punctilious man 
about town ; his neat boots shone like mirrors, &c. 

The construction of the book, too, lacks grip. The 
development of Lucian, the fashionable poet, from the 
boy Lucian who dreamed away his youth in his country 
home, is not convincing. Nor do we feel at all sure that 
the capable and lovable daughter of the parson, who 
manages a home for children, and the poet’s household, 
and anything else that comes in her way, could ever have 
grown out of the very unpleasant and slangy young girl 
called ‘‘Sprats.” And the way the plot breaks down 
after the melodramatic scene in the Paris hotel is as 
unexpected as the poet’s own downfall. ‘The vagueness 
of the last chapter, indeed, puts the crowning touch on 
an unsatisfactory and commonplace piece of work. 


Saip roe Fisnermax. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

Iv Mr. Pickthall be a Briton, he is an artificer of astonish- 

ing cleverness. Into this Mohammedan romance, covering 

the period from March 1860 to July 12, 1882, he has 

breathed a spirit so Oriental as almost to persuade his 

reader that Said is as real as Sindbad. 

Structurally the romance resembles an ancient moral 
tale. Robbed of his savings by the treachery of a friend, 
Said leaves his nets and goes to Damascus, there, through 
his own folly, to enact the drama of the rocket and the 
stick. His grandeur is built up by ill-gotten treasure ; 
his downfall is accomplished by her to whom that treasure 
rightfully beleneel~ ile Nazarene wife, who supplants the 
faithful mate of his poverty. 

Upon this commonplace fabric of narrative Mr. Pickthall 
has woven a rich embroidery of thought and picture. 
Said is a masterly study of complex selfishness and 
cunning ignorance. Liar and sensualist though he is, 
we behold in him without disbelief a martyr for El Islim. 
Bully and rogue as we find him, it yet seems natural that 
the fear of afritsshould drive him from his calling. Even 
when he struts about publicly, believing himself impres- 
sively uniformed, in a dressing-gown stolen from a Frank, 
we uneasily “‘sense” in him the cruelty of a tropical 
animal. Said is not comic; he is barbaric and elemen- 
tary; there is snake as well as man in the Said who spits 
on the face of an enemy fallen into a pit. Moreover, he 
fits naturally into his place. His is a Damascus of 
massacre, and in the noon of his prosperity his womenkind 
call each other mothers of nothing and daughters of dogs. 
They and he are lifelike and shapers of artistic meanings 
without any obtrusion of British sentiment to show their 
creator in the act of assisting them. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

ALARUMS AND Excursions. By H. B. Marrtorr Watson. 

A volume, by the author of “Galloping Dick,” con- 

taining eight short stories of varying length. ‘The first, 

called ‘“‘ The Mohock,” is an eighteenth-century story in 
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Mr. Watson’s familiar manner, which is to say that it is a 
story of excellent invention and clean characterisation. 
The second story, ‘‘ The Outlaw,” is more in Mr. Watson’s 
earlier vein, though there are differences worth noting. 
On the whole a volume of excellent and virile romance. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Ens. By W. Perr Rivce. 


A story in Mr. Pett Ridge’s familiar manner—amusing, 
quaint, and true up to acertain point. Erb is one of 
the self-educated democrats who speak in parks, South- 
wark Park being the scene of the opening chapter. 
Says Erb: “Any spare cash goes in books. I’ve got 
a reg'lar little library at ‘ome. John Stuart Mill and 
Professor Wallace and Robert Owen, and goodness knows 
what all.” Erb takes to lecturing and falls in love, and 
the love affair turns out well in the end. A book full of 
quiet observation. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tne Sirvations or Lapy 
Patricia. By W. R. H. Trowsrince. 


By the author of “The Letters of her Mother to 
Elizabeth.” The sub-title reads: ‘“‘A Satire for Idle 
People.” Lady Patricia was the daughter of the tenth 
Marquess of Heronsworth, who was assassinated by the 
Moonlighters. His estate fell into the hands‘of the Jews, 
the Marchioness died, and Lady Patricia was thrown on 
her own resources. Hence the various ‘‘ situations ” which 
she took. One of her employers said, “‘I hope you are 
wicked and clever. I cannot tolerate dull and good 
people about me, they bore me.” An amusing but not very 
pleasant book. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Tonrorp Manor. By Sarpius Hancock. 


A Pre-Reformation story. The author says in his 
preface: ‘‘ It is the purpose of this story—begun to fulfil 
an early wish to embody in fiction the visit of Henry the 
Eighth to onford—to present a view of the working of 
those forces that were silently preparing the way for the 
coming of the Reformation.” ‘The heroine reaches happi- 
ness after many adventures which are carefully, if not 
very briskly, described. (Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Mississiret Busse. By Emerson Hovan. 


The sub-title reads: “‘ How the Star of Good Fortune 
rose and set and rose again, by a Woman’s Grace, for one 
John Law of Lauriston.” The story is divided into three 
books, ‘‘ England,” “America,” ‘‘ France.” In the first 
chapter we have a returned traveller who throws upon a 
gaming table an Indian moccasin, with the words, 
‘Gentlemen, this is America!” The story, after this, 
develops on quite reasonable lines to a conclusion which 
is commonplace but satisfactory. (Methuen. 6s.) 


A Veuor VrENDETTA. By Bertram Mirtrorp. 


Mr. Mitford in this story takes us to South Africa once 
more. His hero, in the opening chapter, goes down to a 
Dorsetshire coast village, takes a light boat and rows out 
beyond the bay. A fog comes up, and he is run down by 
a steamer bound for East London. Of course he is 
rescued, and of course he lands in East London. ‘Then 
the veldt adventures begin. The book moves briskly and 
has an air of reality. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


Tue Mystery or Lincoin’s Inn. By Roperr Mackray. 


The story opens in a solicitor’s office, with the arrival 
of a letter from Vancouver. The mystery has to do with 
certain papers and the usual paraphernalia of crime and 
detection. An ingenious but quite unreal book. (Chatto. 
6s.) 
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Lord Salisbury as Journalist. 


Wuewn Lord Salisbury was a young man, and made, at 
the age of twenty-seven, his unmercenary marriage with 
Miss Alderson, money became a matter of much moment 
with him. His father was not willing to increase the 
allowance that had sufficed for the bachelor; and if what 
is enough for one is enough for two, the calculation lost 
its simplicity as the nursery of the smali house in 
Mansfield Street grew rapidly populous. Lord Robert 
Cecil had been for two years a member of Parliament at 
that time; but the ‘‘ dull trade” of politics, as Stevenson 
calls it, is also an unprofitable one for the beginner ; and, 
though his father was willing to pay election expenses at 
Stamford, a young man who is a member of the House 
has extra expenses that can be evaded by a young man 
who is not. Lord Robert Cecil more than once, in those 
days, discussed the desirability of his retirement into 
private life—a fact which should freshen up the stock 
arguments for payment of Members, if indeed anything 
on earth could freshen them up. Lord Robert, how- 
ever, instead of applying for the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds asked to be allowed to contribute 
articles to the Press. The articles on foreign politics he 
thereupon contributed to the columns of the ‘‘ Standard ” 
have the interest of being the work of a future Foreign 
Minister; but they have no other. Shoe Lane was 
technically the pepeneng school for Downing Street ; 
but it was a school which did little or nothing for the 
development of its pupil. The work was pot-boiling, and 
it was no more. So salient a personality required an 
environment of its own; it had, in fact, to make ono for 
itself; to be itself the leaven of the mass of bread the 
public was to be taught to feed upon. 

Here, at least, Lord Robert Cecil had luck. <A year 
before his marriage the ‘‘ Saturday Review” made its 
appearance, and its proprietor was Beresford Hope, who, 
years earlier, had become Lord Robert’s brother-in-law— 
the husband of his eldest sister, Lady Mildred Cecil. 
Whether the ‘master of flouts” gave tone to the 
“Saturday,” or, on the contrary, took tone from the 
“Saturday,” is a matter which his final biographers must 
seek to determine. Meanwhile a personal opinion may be 
recorded—that the ‘‘ Saturday Review”’ was in reality a 
creation of the future Premier’s ; and that, in that capacity 
of creator, he has left a greater stamp on the journalism of 
the day than that made by any other one man of his genera- 
tion. Matthew Arnold thought Disraeli was the only living 
statesman among his contemporaries who had really felt 
“the spell of literature’’; but Matthew Arnold would 
have been the very first to own the obligations which 
literary men, himself not excepted, owed to the existence 
of the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” 

The two names of Lord Salisbury and Disraeli are in- 
separable in this particular. What so often happens in 
this world of cross-purposes and contradictions—the two 
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are united in this history by their cleavage, they are 
associated by their divergences. The ‘‘ Saturday ”’ articles 
of Lord Robert Cecil that are the most characteristic and 
the best remembered, are those in which he attacked Lord 
Beaconsfield. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867 was the great 
occasion. By that time Lord Robert Cecil’s fortunes had 
changed: by the death of his elder (and blind) brother, 
he had become in 1865 Lord Cranborne and the heir to 
the marquisate. Moreover, in 1866 he became Secretary of 
State for India in the Cabinet which Lord Derby formed, 
but which Disraeli dominated. In 1867, the Household 
Suffrage Bill, adopted by Disraeli, led to the retirement of 
Lord Cranborne, together with Lord Carnarvon’s and 
General Peel’s, from the Government, and gave him a free 
hand to attack the statesman still very commonly distrusted 
in his own ranks. Lord Cranborne had more than the 
independence of money and position—he had the in- 
dependence of an organ in the Press which also could 
afford to take its own line, having a proprietor with a long 
purse and a short measure of loyalty to party leaders. A 
Fourth Party came into existence; but it had its being in 
the Press rather than below the gangway: the Fourth 
Estate was its field of operation. Disraeli—often, indeed, 
perturbed—rarely allowed himself to show his pertur- 
bations ; but once, when the Reform quarrel was over and 
done, and the Public Worship Regulation Bill came as 
a new cause of dissension, he allowed himself a long- 
repressed ‘allusion. ‘‘The noble lord,” he said, “ is a 
master of flouts and gibes and sneers. He attacked me 
in the Press before he was my colleague; he attacked me 
after he was my colleague—I do not know if he attacked 
me when he was my colleague?’ ‘There was a note of 
interrogation in the voice; but the response was never 
forthcoming. 

Wisely enough, perhaps, no record was kept of the 
complete series of articles contributed to the ‘“‘ Saturday 
Review” by that caustic pen. But many of the articles 
are signed nowhere, yet are signed everywhere. Especially 
during that Reform period, when Disraeli completed the 
‘“‘education”’ of his party, the success of the adventure 
added more gall than before to the ink of the seceder. The 
men who had not seceded were at least to be taught their 
place as puppets. Such was the natural attitude of the 
man who had withdrawn without drawing after him all 
the stars of the Tory firmament. ‘Mr. Disraeli,’’ the 
readers of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” of the 6th July, 1867, 
were told, ‘“‘accurately estimated the weakness of his 
followers, and saw how easily they would yield to a little 
firmness ; but he has even now to do many things that 
they do not like. Especially he has to adopt a course 
that must be very trying to his subordinates. In the 
early part of the session he used Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy as his instruments for ascertaining 
the temper of the House. They were allowed and were en- 
couraged to talk as if they still believed in Conservative 
principles; and when they flagged, the Attorney-General 
was instigated,”--and soforth. ‘‘ Instigated,’’ ‘“ allowed,” 
‘‘used,”’ ‘‘instruments,”’ ‘‘ subordinates ’’—these are the 
flouts which pepper this article, and many another like 
it, week after week. The idea was to detach stragglers, 
and not only their grievances are imagined, but their 
own sufferings in the bearing of them. ‘But these 
useful persons do not like to be put up only to be 
knocked down, and Mr. Disraeli has had to use humbler 
people as his ninepins. In the discussion on giving a 
third member to the great towns he found in Mr. 
Adderley exactly the very ninepin he most wanted ; and, 
having stimulated him to stand up, he knocked him down 
completely, and with a contemptuous and almost cruel 
indifference.” The cynicism with which the manceuvres 


of the game of high politics are treated is a note of all 
these articles ; and, for men who could bear without affront 
to be called ‘‘ ninepins,” there was a last insult—to be 
bracketed with Bright. 


‘* Men like Mr. Bright, who were 
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deemed a pest to decent society, are now flattered and 
courted, and hold themselves out successfully as the kind 
patrons of the Government.” The closing scenes of the 
passing of the Reform Bill in the Commons have to be 
made the occasion of a compliment—of a sort: “ By his 
sublime contempt for his own party, Mr. Disraeli has made 
that easy and short which, but for him, might have been 
difficult and long.” If Disraeli has any credit given him, 
it is only to deprive of all credit ‘‘ men like Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy and Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Disraeli’s other 
— "we are pinned to the phrasing nine times over. 
Besides, it is safe to give credit to Disraeli—as the 
successful destroyer of the Constitution. There are many 
such left-handed compliments to the Leader in these 
articles—the right hand left free for a well-aimed blow. 
“Mr. Disraeli is the object of general distrust and deep 
resentment, nor has he conciliated any section of the 
party to which he sacrificed all the professions and prin- 
ciples of his own followers; but—-he understands how to 
manage the present House of Commons.” The direct 
catastrophe that followed the passing of Reform was 
shown, according to this pe sexy in the derogation of 
Members’ manners. They were ashamed of themselves, 
but did not dare to own it. ‘‘ Coarse language, unfeeling 
and precipitate action, are only the outward form 
and expression of a deep inward sense of degrada- 
tion ’’:—even in the midst of bitterness the Catechism 
was near at hand. Yet even when Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Church Resolutions were laid on the table in 1868, 
Disraeli, as the champion of the attacked ecclesiastical 
interests, could not extort from the ‘‘ Saturday Reviewer ” 
a tribute that was not first and last a jeer. ‘‘ Mr. Disraeli 
has, up to this point, made a very poor Premier, but then 
he has had great difficulties to contend with.” And the 
note of sympathy passes instantly to derisive laughter : 
“ Of all burdensome duties, to such a man the duty of 
defending the Irish Church must be the most unwelcome 
—to attack it would be so easy, so natural, to him; he 
could do it so splendidly and so successfully. If he had 
but had the luck in life to be retained by the other side, 
he would have been so thoroughly in his element. There 
must be something comic, even to himself, in the thought 
that he of all men, on such a subject should have to speak 
the thoughts of Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Hardy.” 

It is generally supposed that Disraeli was apathetic 
under attack. Everybody, from Von Angeli to Mr. 
Balfour, has spoken of his face as a mask, even as a 
brazen mask. But within that crucible, under fire, the 
elements surged and bubbled. How nervous a tempera- 
ment his was may be gauged by the following story in 
which Lord Salisbury also has his share. When, in 1874, 
Mr. Disraeli, strong from the country, was called upon to 
form the Queen’s Government, he desired to include in the 
Cabinet the man of eminent ability who, almost down to date, 
was attacking him in the Press with an animus which 
hardly stays upon the hither side of spite. He wrote to 
Lord Salisbury asking him to call at five one afternoon. 
No. 2, Whitehall Gardens, now great publishing head- 
quarters, was then the habitation of the Chief of the victorious 
Tory forces. As the clock approached the hour, Disraeli 
became more and more restless. He had set his heart on 
having Lord Salisbury as his colleague—and Lord Salisbury 
might scoff: ‘‘ Your ninepin!” At last he could endure 
the stress no longer; and ten minutes short of the hour, 
he left the house to walk on the Embankment, leaving word 
that if Lord Salisbury came early he was to be kept. He 
returned on the stroke, only to be told that Lord Salisbury 
had been and gone. Further distressed, he got into “ the 
gondola of London” and reached Arlington Street before 
Lord Salisbury. If Lord Salisbury’s hard and punctilious 
thoughts as he came homewards had suggested nothing 
but negatives to Disraeli’s offer, the case was changed 
when he found the Prime Minister waiting for him. They 
were colleagues ere goodbye was said ; and Disraeli walked 
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down Whitehall comforted. The reconciliation was not, 
perhaps, complete; ‘‘I do not know whether he wrote 
them when he was my colleague” was a veiled allusion 
to attacks appearing in the “Saturday Review” subse- 
quent to this date. But the fuller reconciliation came 
with the “ Peace with Honour” triumph at Berlin ; and 
towards the end of Disraeli’s life, when he suffered over- 
throw, Hatfield was placed at his disposal by Lord and 
Lady Salisbury during a long absence abroad ; and many 
a happy hour did he spend over the Records of the House 
of Cecil to which he himself has helped to add a 
fascinating chapter. 

One memory more. Disraeli, when anybody attacked 
him violently, used to write down his assailant’s name on 
a piece of paper and put it away in a drawer. He left 
Time to do the rest; and Time rarely, if ever, failed him. 
He did not live long enough to see Time’s, and his own, 
revenges on the opponent of Reform in 1867. He did not 
see with his own eyes that the fruits of the enfranchise- 
ment of “the rabble’? came back to Lord Salisbury as the 
sweets of office four times repeated. Nor even so would 
the tale have all been told. When Lord Salisbury 


_ waged the war upon the Johannesburg Government 


because it would not give to Englishmen there the 
franchise he had striven to withhold from Englishmen 
here, the triumph of Disraeli and the “ninepins” was 
fulfilled. ; 

Lord Salisbury as ‘‘ Quarterly Reviewer’’ scarce comes 
within this hurried purview of Lord Salisbury as a 
journalist, although “ The Conservative Surrender ”’ article 
in 1867 and the mocking review ‘‘ Lothair” in 1870, are 
on the old note and represent merely twelve “‘ Saturday ” 
articles rolled into one. Of Lady Salisbury it is not 
proper here to speak more than a word. She, too, was a 
contributor to the ‘‘Saturday Review” in earlier days ; 
but when Lady Jeune attributes to her ‘‘ The Girl of the 
Period” article, we find ourselves accustomed by long 
tradition to disclaim for Lady Salisbury and to claim for 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. Why that article, and others of its 
class, then made, as is truly reported, ‘‘a sensation,” one 
now wonders. Their success, at a guess, was one less of 
literature than of daring—in a sense, of blasphemy. 
Womanhood had been held sacred : above all was the Girl 
ashrine. The hand that was put rudely on the ark and 
that pointed to the shrine only to show where it had been 
ag was then a novelty, and novelty makes a noise. 

ut the importance of noise is strangely overrated by the 
nervous. The article passes ; its very authorship becomes 
a contention of attributions; but the Shrine remains for 
ever, inviolate to man. 


’ 


The Cheap Method. 


Tue meeting of extremes should always result in some 
flash, some quite comprehensible illumination, which has 
the authentic value of the concrete—always supposing 
that those extremes have definition and personality. And 
it is one of the delights of letters, and particularly one 
of the delights of literary criticism, that a creator in 
one field should set down his careful and wholly unbiassed 
impression of a creator in another field. For the mere 
fact itself implies a fine and deliberate sense of justice, 
an appreciation of the issues which, after all, lie at the 
root of the whole matter, the issues, that is to say, of 
experience and life. If we had been asked to name a 
distinguished writer in our tongue whose methods and 
ideals were entirely opposed to the methods and ideals of 
Emile Zola, we should probably have named the author 
of “‘ What Maisie Knew.” Yet Mr. Henry James, in the 
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*‘ Atlantic Monthly,” gives us an appreciation and an 
estimate of Zola’s work which is more informed, more 
searching, than anything we have read in English since 
Zola’s sudden and lamentable death. 

Mr. James applies to Zola’s work the analytical method 
which is the essence of his own. ‘‘ We live,” he writes, 
‘in a world of wanton and importunate fable, we breathe 
its air and consume its fruits; yet who shall say that we 
are able, when invited, to account for our preferring it 
so largely to the world of fact?” We are too often, as 
Mr. James says, “left with our riddle on our hands.” 
The answer that people like the loose and the cheap in 
fiction is, indeed, no answer at all, so that the riddle 
might remain unanswered till all books were dust if the 
success of the ‘“‘ wanton fable’’ were not occasionally 
illustrated “‘ with a sharpness that is practically an argu- 
ment.” Such an instance and illustration Mr. James 
finds in Zola. 

Zola’s method was the ‘‘ cheap” method, but he 
vindicated its suitability for him, vindicated it so greatly 
and so daringly that, at its best, it seems to need no 
defence ; just as, at its worst, it is capable of no defence. 
Yet the wonder remains that Zola ever employed his 
enormous industry and his masterful brain to produce 
those endless works of fiction which are a monument, 
and in some sense a grave as well. The wonder remains 
in some degree even after Mr. James has searched it out. 
The logic of Zola’s passion for a method so essentially 
inartistic, so opposed to that spirit of mystery and 
imagination which is the soul of fiction at his highest, 
lies, thinks Mr. James, “‘in its huge freedom of adjust- 
ment to the temperament of the worker, which it carries, 
so to say, as no other vehicle can do.’”’ And added to 
this was Zola’s eager pursuit of truth; he felt himself 
to be a kind of prophet of what he conceived to be the 
verities, and he followed his light through good and evil 
report without regard for anything that might interfere 
with his ideal. Says Mr. James :— 


The critic in sympathy with him returns again and again 
to the great wonder of it, in which something so strange is 
mixed with something so august. Entertained and carried 
out almost from the threshold of manhood, the high project, 
the work of a lifetime, announces beforehand its inevitable 
weakness, and yet speaks in the same voice for its admirable, 
its almost unimaginable, strength. The strength was in the 
young man’s very person—in his character, his will, his passion, 
his fighting temper, his aggressive lips, his squared shoulders 
(when he “sat up”), and overweening confidence ; his weak- 
ness was in that inexperience of life from which he proposed 
not to suffer, from which he in fact suffered, on the surface, 
remarkably little, and from which he was never to suspect, I 
judge, that he suffered at all. 


There we have, very clearly stated, the whole strength and 
weakness of ‘‘ Les Rougon-Macquart”’ and the crowd of 
books which followed down to ‘‘ Vérité”—and “ Vérité” 
was the last and worst of all. The Dreyfus affair gave Zola 
actual experience with a vengeance, but it came too late ; 
he was already a slave to his method; he could no more 
alter the manner of his building than he could have 
recalled the years which had moulded and exhausted him. 
There is something of very real tragedy in the spectacle of 
the man emerging at last from the fire and tumult of 
a only to devitalise it by old habit and inveterate 
rule 


Zola’s method, then, was a method of deliberate 
mechanics, the diligent, documentary, uninspired method. 
He would collect material for five months, write for seven, 
and his year’s work was accomplished—the book was done. 
And the next year was the same, and the next. He would 
go to infinite pains to collect material, but it does not 
appear that he took pains to understand the workings of 
the human soul. He postulated love, grossness, valour, 
but he did not develop them by an intimate and psycho- 
logical process; it was not so much, perhaps, that his 
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method precluded it, as that his temperament was incapable 
of seeing the need of it. And this also implied the lack 
of taste which Mr. James so properly deplores in him :— 


There is simply no limit to the misfortune of 
being tasteless ; it doesn’t simply disfigure the surface and 
fringe of your performance—it eats back into the very heart 
and enfeebles the sources of life. When you have no taste 
you have no discretion, which is the conscience of taste, and 
when you have no discretion you perpetrate books like 
“Rome,” which are without intellectual modesty, books like 
“ Fécondité,” which are without a sense of the ridiculous, 
books like “ Vérité,” which are without the finer vision of 
human experience. 


The wonder is that with such artistic limitations Zola 
produced such compelling work as at times he certainly 
did produce. But at no time did his work approach the 
highest, if we are to accept for the highest, as we must, 
literature which is concerned not with innumerable facts, 
martialled and labelled, but with experience weighed and 
tested and understood, experience which has learned pity 
without forgetting scorn and evil without forgetting 
charity. 

This study of one novelist by another suggests certain 
very interesting and very valuable considerations. In the 
first place it proves pretty conclusively that the “‘ cheap” 
method, worked even to its utmost limits and by a mind 
of a capacity and energy, cannot result in a really 
vital art. And the ‘‘cheap” method means infinite and 
exhausting labour for results which time will winnow 
with callous and disastrous fans. We refer, of course, to 
the ‘‘cheap” method of such a conscientious worker as 
Zola, not to the cheapness which has neither knowledge 
of facts nor experience of life—the cheapness, so pitifully 
common, which would be a degradation of literature if 
literature were at all concerned with it. The second 
consideration is of greater importance, and, indeed, includes 
the first. Only experience, in one form or another, can 
produce work which has any serious claim on posterity, or 
even on the generation in which it is produced. And it is 
not at all necessary that this experience should be gained 
in outlandish places or in other than the most ordinary 
ways. There is no need to ascend the mountain perilous 
or to explore the sea adventurous; there is no need to 
search for strange environments or to nose out unsavoury 
corners. These things may be well enough in their way, 
but they are not essential to the true art of fiction, which 
is the art of presenting life stripped so far as may be to 
the bare truth and impulse of it. It is true, as Mr. James 
says, that ‘‘ the novel has nothing to fear but sailing too 
light’; it is capable of infinite adjustment and of endless 
combinations, and “ will take all we bring, in good faith, 
to the wharf.” But the good faith must be there, else 
the novel becomes a compromise and a trick. 

And this good faith is the very core of the whole 
matter; it is the question between the writer and his 
artistic conscience. Whether it result in success or failure 
is nothing to the point. And in a time of commercial 
fiction it is well now and then to insist upon this. Not 
that commercial fiction is likely to be influenced by the 
insistence—there is, indeed, no reason why it should be— 
but because certain of that product assumes with the 
utmost seriousness and composure that it is the real thing. 
The wise are not deceived, but the unwise unquestionably 
are, at least for a season. And that deception results in 
the most amazing misunderstanding of the very elements 
of human conduct and life. The universality of the novel 
should make for the universality of sanity and beauty, 
but that time is not yet. When it comes perhaps the 
world will have outgrown the need for fiction altogether. 
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Isolation and a Song. 


Tur village leads nowhere. It isafreak, born in the hills, 
poorly nourished, but clinging tenaciously to life. Past 
the last house the single street ends, dwindles into a 
track, then commingles with the moor. Hovering over 
the beyond you may see an eagle, and beneath, here and 
there a farm. Shepherds know the way. 

For three months in the year the village is dead to the 
world—snow-bound. When, in early spring, the first 
messenger from civilisation arrives, the cry is for matches. 
He has travelled seventeen miles by a road that clambers 
hardly between the hills, wild, lonely, passing at long 
distances shepherds, rough, hairy, silent men, with the 
keen, quick eyes of thrushes, who speak a language that 
their dogs know. 

To-day it is heather all the way. The village has been 
reclaimed from the heather, as have the few solitary farms 
whose granite buildings start out white from the purple. 
The sounds are few-—-the crack of a gun, the cry of the 
peewit, the bark of a dog, the moan of the wind, and the 
fall of the river over boulders. The sights are a wet man 
carrying a fishing rod, and the gaunt women of the village 
eternally busy. Many of them know no other world but 
this place of isolation where they were born. Too poor 
to travel, too old to walk, they have long ceased to desire 
change. They are not even curious. 

So incurious are some that they have not taken the few 
steps across the street to the field where to-day the annual 
show of beasts is being held. Thither have trudged 
the lonely folk from the beyond, bringing their creatures 
with them—-shaggy oxen, sleek polled cattle, Highland 
bulls, black-faced sheep heavy with creamy wool, long- 
tailed mares, foals, wild-looking horses, collies, donkeys, 
and tiny Scotch terriers that will run fifty miles in a 
day and be eager for another jaunt on the morrow. 
Men and beasts alike look shaggy and untamed. The 
hair of the Highland oxen falls over their tawny human 
faces. In turn they are led with the other animals to a 
ring, where they show their stature and strength without 
pride. The men who have brought them in from the hills 
are curiously detached. ‘The parade finished, they stand 
solitary by their animals, unused to such congregations, 
unwilling to be sociable, speaking a few words to one 
another in their rough dialect, waiting fur evening and 
the hour for departure to the life they know. 

Apart from the others, in solitary magnificence, looking 
like some ungroomed beast of primeval times, chained to 
a post by a ring through its nose, is the Highland bull 
that has taken the first prize. Lut the shock-headed man 
who guards him has pocketed the red ticket, superfluous 
testimony to the worth of his monarch, and sits, his back 
turned to the ring, peering out into the hills. He, like 
the others, is tired of the competitive arena, and would be 
away from the babble of men in the eloquent silence of 
the hills with the companionship of the beasts. 

Patiently they waited till evening brought the signal 
for the breaking up of the gathering. At once, each man 
with his beast moved from the field; the street was a 
welter of animals. I saw them hustling there, heard the 
shouting, then watched them break one from the other, 
moving by paths unknown, to remote farms. As long 
as light lasted I watched them spreading like a fan over 
the hills, and no man looked back. 

The last to go was the Highland bull. He went 
alone, a king, one attendant by his side, unapproachable, 
independent, symbol of the greater loneliness beyond. 
Then dusk took the colour from the heather, hid the 
hitls, and folded itself about the village. A light shone 
from one of the cottages. Within someone was singing, 
“Gin I were where Gadie rins,”’ and in each verse the 
refrain was repeated three times. 
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Knockabout. 


Mr. Frank Curzon and Mr. Hugh Morton are acute 
persons, and their acuteness reaps its reward nightly, I 
daresay, as it certainly did on the night of my visit to 
Wyndham’s Theatre, in peals of irresistible laughter. I 
imagine that ‘‘ Glittering Gloria” has gauged the temper 
of an August audience to a nicety. During the greater 
portion of the theatrical year, certain natural instincts of 
the natural man are in abeyance. If he goes to a play 
he knows very well that he has got to judge it by a 
critical and literary standard which is not really his, and 
that any favourable impression he may have formed will 
have to be defended the next evening beneath the pitying 
smiles of a refined young person at the suburban dinner- 
table. The man in the seat next him may even be a 
critic in disguise. But in August the theatre becomes a 
real holiday affair and not merely a conventional society 
entertainment. The critics are at Bayreuth or wherever 
tired critics go for relaxation. Miss Culchard is admiring 
scenery at Miirren or at Margate. He is free to turn in to 
the stalls without his dress coat, and to laugh, not now 
at what sounds as if it were meant for an epigram, but at 
what really tickles him. 

And what does so tickle him? It is easy to say, farce. 
But the answer is hardly a complete one. For “‘ farce,” 
like all technical terms belonging to a subject on which 
mankind has not as a rule found it worth while to think 
very exactly, has its shifting connotations. Sometimes it 
means a satirical and realistic comedy of low or bourgeois 
life, and within these limits obeys, or should obey, the 
general laws of comedy. Sometimes it means a comedy of 
ingenious plot, which starts from an initial and admitted 
absurdity and brings to a logical development the resulting 
situations. Farces have, of course, been constructed in the 
past in accordance with both these definitions; but I do not 
gather from “ Glittering Gloria”’ that either of them quite 
hits the nail on the head in the sense of bringing to the front 
the really popular element in farce. Obviously the natural 
man, or, at any rate, the natural Londoner, does not want 
satiric comedy. He is a little too uneasily conscious how 
much he is a mark for it. And even the farce of plot— 
the “Comedy of Errors,” for example, in which the 
natural results of having two pairs of twins so exactly 
alike that they can be mistaken for each other are gravely 
expounded—is rather more of an intellectual tour de force 
than he cares about. The adventures of a diamond 
necklace might doubtless have been made the theme of a 
dramatic whimsicality in the vein of ‘‘ The Wrong Box,” 
but Mr. Morton knew much better than to try this kind of 
thing on in “Glittering Gloria.” There is a diamond 
necklace, indeed, and in the first act it looks as if it 
might play an amusing part as a symbol of the pursuit of 
Miss Gloria Grant by her various adorers. But then Mr. 
Morton puts himself safely out of the way of temptation, 
and the necklace is not allowed to reappear, except in a 
perfunctory fashion at the end of the piece. What then 
takes its place? Well, amongst Miss Grant’s admirers 
there is a weak and timorous man who is pursued by a 
big and boisterous rival with an ardent desire to, as he 
expresses it, “‘toss” him. There are also two youths, one 
of whom is married and the other engaged, and who are 
pursued by their legitimate owners, with the result that 
they first get their clothes torn to ribbons by an infuriated 
dog, and then have to take refuge in two of Miss Grant’s 
trunks, to emerge safe but dishevelled during the final 
tableau in a station luggage office. Of the pursuit motive 
much need not be said. The conception which it implies of 
male fugacity and female dignity has at all times been part 
of the recognised farce convention, and naturally you cannot 
expect an August audience to concern itself with the ethical 
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ape offeminism. But what one is struck by is that so 
ittle of the fun of the thing lies in the real ingenuities of 
intrigue, and so much in mere noise and horseplay and 
what is called upon the music-hall stage the ‘* knock- 
about” business. The laughs come whenever somebody 
is found in a degrading or humiliating position, or, better 
still, is exposed to the reality or the threat of personal 
violence ; when the dog’s victims appear in elaborately 
and incredibly torn garments; when piles of female 
underclothing are thrown out of the trunks in order to 
afford a retreat for the fugitives, and somebody picks up a 
pair of stays, or some such article, instead of a pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe his dripping brow; above all, when 
the dog itself is led on to the stage. It is an exceedingly 
ugly bull-dog, and does not pretend to act, or even, if I am 
not mistaken, do its own barking. But its appearance is 
a signal for a general titter amongst the audience, and 
some of the ladies whisper under their breath, ‘‘ Sweet 
creature!’’ In August, you see, the very existence of an 
animal standing where it ought not comes nearer to the 
founts of laughter and of tears than the subtlest dramatic 
art can claim to do. One cannot, of course, complain that 
managers and playwrights should take the public as they 
find it, and honestly give it what it enjoys and is willing 
to pay for. They have their living to make, like other 
people. But it isa poor look out for the reformers of the 
stage, whose business it is to persuade audiences, that at 
heart enjoy nothing so much as what at Oxford we 
used to call a “rag,” to take an interest in tragedy and 
comedy. 


E. K. Cranners. 


Art. 


A Painter at Home. 


I stayep with him three days, watched him painting, 
observed his method of living, and discovered that it was 
planned to serve his work. His aim, I judged, was to master 
his craft without impairing his personality. A resolute man, 
clear-seeing, knowing his mind, some years ago he severed 
himself from town life, turned from the chatter, changing 
idols, and will-o’-the-wisp ideals, of the schools, departed, 
and built himself a studio, alongside an old house, in that 
green solitude I will call the Landscape Land. It is a 
country of pearly skies, far horizons, and flowers whose 
brilliant colours take a wet loveliness from the humid 
atmosphere; a spacious, sweeping country, with little 
half-forgotten red-roofed towns to which ships sail through 
brimming rivers, and canals more numerous than roads ; 
but, best of all, a country of light, saturating the level 
land, now vivid, now opalescent, now rainbow-hued, ever 
changing, always paintable. It is a country with a 
splendid art history, and a bede-roll of great craftsmen. 
But when those men, whose names are starred in the annals 
of painting, lived and worked, the modern love of nature 
had not become universal. The poets had not yet pointed 
the way, and it was still the interiors of their houses, 
their wives, companions, and belongings, that most of 
those men painted ; not the panorama of sky and country 
outside their doors; not the gardens, orchards, fields of 
flowers; not the sheep nibbling through the dunes, the 
windmills and steeples reflected in the water, and barges 
sailing through lush meadows. It was Constable who 
was to smite the rock and open out to France the 
springs of a purer landscape art, and France so quick 
to learn, looked and learned, and the springs once opened 
ran through France, through the painting world and 
through the Landscape Land, where, to-day, I see 
invitations to the painter at every turn, and walking 
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among the dunes I spy the white umbrellas of students 
shading little pictures in the pains of birth. Wisely they 
attempt the slight motive. Few, like Constable, or 
Daubigny, can attach a country-side to a canvas and make 
you feel in paint that the wind blows, that the rain wets, 
that the great luminous clouds hold the light, and are 
oised, not fixed, above the teeming fields. I should 
ike to have been behind Constable or Daubigny, and 
watched those masters with eight-foot canvases spread 
before them, and the knowledge of a lifetime directing 
eye, brain, and hand splash on to their canvas with broad, 
firm strokes the large motive that has just passed before me. 
In the sky hangsa solemn blue-black thunder cumulus that 
has just lurched across the sun, fringing the edges with 
light, and illuminating the other parts of the firmament 
through which slight patches of feathery cloud scurry. 
The wind is up, the surface of the river is disturbed, the 
trees bend, the vast view is bustling and alive, and across 
the foreground moves an eight-wheeled waggon drawn by 
four straining horses. Two men in blue blouses walk 
beside the team, and on the backs of the horses are rolled, 
blue rugs. Far away on the left there is the glint of a 
rainbow’s beginnings. What joy to have seen Constable 
or Daubigny splashing, with the huge delight of great 
— at this gigantic, wind-rushing symphony in 

ue. 

An hour I would have given them. Too short, you say! 
Well, I have learnt from my sojourn with the painter who 
has cut himself adrift from his fellows, that it is the 
period of preparation that counts. The hours or days 
spent in brooding over a work of art or literature are 


_ never wasted. As a hen sits contemplatively on her eggs, 


so my friend would sit or lounge contemplatively before 
his subject. At first, when I saw him spend the morning 
walking about his garden, gazing over the hedge at the 
level land, watching the sunlight flecking through the 
trees in the orchard, mooning over the forms of sheep 
knee-deep in herbage, I set him down as a lazer. | 
was wrong. It was his seed-time: he was germinating. 
Late in the afternoon, perhaps, he would begin, paint 
ardently for an hour and a half, then for the rest of the 
day he would sit, purring like a cat, or restless as a 
locked-out dog, before what he had done. His werk is 
always fresh, for he is continually studying the world 
anew, not refurbishing a rusty emotion, that once rose 
fresh as dew from something seen in a moment of lyrical 
observation. When I see his pictures in continental 
galleries, it is the variety and vitality of them that 
impresses me. He is content to renounce much that the 
world values, to be himself, and quietly, but surely, his 
fame has spread. Pupils have come to him from afar. 
Nearly a score of studios have been built within a walk of 
his house, and once a week he spends a day in those 
studios, giving freely of his hard-won knowledge. Thus 
his days pass, sanely and wholesomely. Fach evening 
finds him tired, but not fagged and desiccated, not 
unnerved by the Jassitude that follows the crowding 
engagements of town life; each morning finds him eager 
to better the work of the previous day. He lives to 
express himself in paint, without envy of others, incurious 
of their achievements; but he is appreciative of the work 
of newcomers. I have known him return from a hurried 
visit to the Salons, silent about his contemporaries, but 
eloquent, enthusiastic over a picture by some unknown 
youth. Living for his art, concentrating himself to its 
service, he has also the wisdom that comes to one who has 
refrained and rejected, who has lived fully, who knows 
that the riper the mind the better can it perform its office. 
Friends, misinterpreting the intention of his voluntary exile, 
post him art magazines and columns of art criticism neatly 
cut out from journals and dated. But he seldom reads them. 
I found a pile of such ephemera on his studio table, and 
carried them out to a seat in the garden where, for the 
past hour, he had been sitting with half-closed eyes gazing 
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out upon the lovely landscape. ‘‘ Look,” he said,” how 
the tones of the near grass merge into the grass beyond 
. . .« what warmth in the local colour! there are lazy 
fellows who would have just washed over all the fore- 
ground with cobalt blue. Few understand the difference 
between painting in colour and painting in light; light is 
the aim and end. Look at the value of the sky against 
that clump of dark trees. It’s impossible to paint, but so 
well worth trying.” 

But he did not make the attempt just then; he con- 
tinued to brood over the pastoral that stretched before 
us, unburdening himself of a few enthusiastic reflections 
now and again, waving with his thumb as he spoke, 
with despairing sighs. It was a morning of delicious 
experiences, undisturbed, unintruded upon: sight was 
the dominant sense; through the eyes the nerves were 
lulled into a languor that admitted no other sensation. 
| felt for a little while the essential significance of 
external beauty, its sweep and call; and I, myself, 
stupidly broke the spell. Still gazing, I chanced to 
finger the pages of one of the magazines that I had 
brought into the garden. Idly I turned the leaves, looked, 
and, like lightning, across the peace of the day cut the 
personality of that most modern of the moderns, the man 
who has united the last word in French technique with 
the vivacity and bravura of modern Spain—the painter 
Ignacio Zuloaga. Spanish women, painted, powdered, 
provocative, glanced at me with salacious, sidelong looks 
from the pages. lUprose the fan, the flowered dress, the 
tempestuous petticoat; on slight shoulders the mantilla 
fluttered ; bright eyes shot questions; through parted 
lips white teeth gleamed; the variegated life of Spain 
flashed out, street scenes, and the wild joys that stir ~ me 
the bullfight. 

Zuloaga is the painter of actuality, a brilliant executor, 
able by sheer dexterity in the manipulation of paint, and 
a quick-witted faculty for design, to present a person, an 
a or a scene at the crucial moment. His kettle is 
always on the boil: his art knows no tepid moods. It is 
emphatic, accented ‘‘right there” as they say, swift, 
startling—and quite soulless. He has his admirers, and 
young France, I understand, is passing, if it has not 
already passed, through a Zuloaga phase. For the rest 
he is thirty-three, and has painted over eighty pictures. 
Some I have seen, and enjoyed, as one enjoys the clever 
improvisations of a vivid child. He darted across my 
vision of that quiet landscape like some brilliant-hued 
dragon- fly. 

I closed the magazine; the Spaniard was gone. My 
eyes rested again on meadows and sky, and the thought 
came to me that there was one Spaniard whose work, 
although as far asunder as East from West, was not 
inharmonious with the landscape, because it contains 
the few elemental, profound principles that endure. 
‘Talk to me about Velasquez,’ I said to the painter. 
He withdrew his eyes from the lighted meadows and 
began : ‘‘ Velasquez is the greatest ——.” 


C. L. H. 


Science. 


Fundamental Ouestions. 


I nave received an interesting and suggestive letter from 
a reader in Upper Burmah, who asks me for the most 
modern knowledge of gravity. He rightly says, ‘‘ Science 
is agreed that when energy is given off by a body it is 
either, as in the case of burning coal, energy which has 
been stored up, or energy derived from its surroundings 
and transmitted into other forms. If this be so, what is 
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gravity ? Is it an energy stored up in all matter and now 
being given off?” 

Now these are questions to which no one can as yet give 
an answer; and before we begin even to speculate thereon, 
it is necessary to consider and re-consider our views as to 
the fundamental composition of things. I take it that 
most of us are agreed that the phenomenal universe (or, at 
least, that part of it to which we have some reason for 
attributing objective reality—for we must exclude ghosts 
from our categories) consists of three entities: matter, 
energy, and theether. Of the first we all possess some sort 
of conception, varying accordingly as whether we conceive 
that things are what they seem, or regard them as merely 
the phenomena or appearances of an underlying substance. 
Of energy it is not possible to form a mental picture ; we 
can define it only in terms of its achievement: energy is 
power—that which does something. Of the ether we 
think as a ‘continuous elastic solid,’ incredibly impal- 

able, which Lord Kelvin has taught us to regard as 
Leseamianetan and non-atomic. Or if, like Sir W. Thiselton- 
Dyer in the recent controversy, we be angry at what we 
consider the unwarrantable intrusion of a physicist into 
the realm of biology, we may call it a “‘ mere intellectual 
figment ’’—not that that would be a serious contribution 
to the discussion. Now assuming, as we have every 
reason to do, that the ether is a reality, let us first consider 
matter, and its relation thereto; for the latest work in 
physics has led to the singular conclusion that ‘ matter 
disappears,’’ or, in other words, that we can resolve matter 
into a state of theether. We would then be left with ether 
and energy as the sum total of the universe. 

The orthodox view was to conceive of all matter— 
whether in this sheet of paper or in the furthest star—as 
composed of some seventy-five ‘‘elements,” which the 
chemist cannot reduce into anything simpler. Now, 
however, we believe that the atoms of all these elements 
are capable of being resolved into a number of much 
smaller bodies, called ‘‘ electrons’’; and we further believe 
that all the electrons in the universe are identical—that 
the different kinds of matter, the different elements, are 
due merely to the number and arrangement of the 
electrons within the atom. The problem of the ultimate 
nature of matter therefore resolves itself into the study of 
the electron. What conception are we to form of it? We 
know that it is incredibly minute, bearing perhaps some 
such relation to the atom which it helps to form as the 
diameter of the earth does to that of the solar system. 
But of what is it made? We know, at any rate, that it 
conveys a charge of electricity, and we have just been 
taught to refer the inertia which was considered a funda- 
mental property of matter to that electrical charge. Matter 
at rest will remain at rest until some unopposed force acts 
upon it; matter in motion will move on for ever in a 
straight line until some force is applied to it. This we 
call inertia. It is of singular applicability to the minds of 
men. But now we know that inertia is an electrical 
property, and that what we attributed to matter is really 
electrical inertia. We conceive of electricity as a form of 
ethereal energy. Is it possible, then, that an electron is 
made of ether? that it 7s, rather than that it conveys, a 
portion of electricity, or that it is, in the latest phrase, ‘‘ an 
electrical atom ” ? 

Long ago Jord Kelvin gave to the world his famous 
speculation of the ‘‘ vortex-ring”’ nature of matter. The 
properties of the ring a smoker blows from his lips are 
remarkable and complex beyond all belief. Helmholtz 
showed that in a perfect fluid—one in which fluid friction 
did not exist—a vortex ring would go on moving for ever. 
But if the air had been a perfect fluid we could not have 
started the vortex ring at all. The vortex ring of a perfect 
fluid is therefore uncreatable and indestructible. On Lord 
Kelvin’s supposition the universe is filled with a perfect 
fluid —the ether—in which vortex rings, having once 
been started, would go on for ever; they would be the 
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fundamental atoms (or, as we should now say, electrons), 
which we can neither destroy nor create. Helmholtz showed 
that a vortex ring cannot be cut; if a sharp knife be 
brought up to it, the ring gets out of its way. In this it 
resembles an electron, to which we have transferred the 
a np which the word atom implies: it is indivisible. 

e see, therefore, that the theory of electrons adds 
much support to Lord Kelvin’s “‘ vortex-ring”’ theory, and 
that it is conceivable that matter—the prima materia of 
the ancients, the “‘ prothyl”’ of Sir William Crookes, the 
Urstoff of the Germans—consists of ethereal vortex rings. 
But some noteworthy difficulties arise. Mr. Spencer has 
pointed out that the existence of local movements—such 
as the vibrations of light, or the movements of a vortex 
ring—in a continuous medium is unthinkable. For 
plainly the very conception of a vibration or rotation 
implies that certain portions of the medium are moving 
whilst others are stationary. In an ether wave the part 
which is vibrating is moving past a part which is at rest. 
How, then, can such a medium be continuous? Here, it 
seems to me, the mind which is perhaps the most subtle 
and profound and lucid and flawless that the world has 
yet known, sees an incompatibility in our theory which it 
is vain to gainsay. There are two ways out of it, and they 
both lead to a stone wall. Either you must give up the 
idea of an ether, and refer light to an emission of electrons 
—for which there is some evidence; a recantation which 
commits us to the corpuscular theory of Newton, and 
makes still more unanswerable my _ correspondent’s 
question, What is gravity ?—or we must conceive of the 
ether ds discontinuous and atomic. And if the ether be 
atomic, then there are empty spaces between the atoms, 
and how does gravity act through these? Well, I suppose 
some sort of relation between the atoms is conceivable 
which might result in gravitation, and an American 
student has indeed calculated some incredible speed for 
gravity as a force handed on from one ether atom to 
another. Hitherto we have thought of gravity as a force 
which acted instantaneously at any distance. 

Plainly we are yet a very long way from being able to 
explain gravitation ; but the recent advance which has so 
narrowed down the problem of matter is a great one, and 
there is every probability that we shall know a great deal 
more in the near future about electrons and their relation 
to the ether. C. W. Sareesy. 








Correspondence. 


‘¢ Dual Personalities.” 


Sir,—With reference to the first note in last week’s 
issue, dealing with the curious fact that an article identical 
(except in title and a few verbal changes) with the above 
appeared in your issue of 14 February last, I have to 
acknowledge that, to all appearance, a very gross fraud 
has been perpetra upon me by the individual who 
signed himself ‘“‘A. N.’ As I have placed the matter in 
the hands of the police with a view to a prosecution for 
obtaining money under false pretences, I will say no more 
now than that I deeply regret an occurrence that seems 
to cast such discredit upon the profession of journalism .— 
Yours, &c., 

Tae Eprror or “ Tae Literary Wort.” 





Sirn,—I have just discovered that we, in common with 
some other papers, have been made the victims of a piece 
of trickery, which I think it is right to explain to you. 

I do not suppose that it would occur to you to associate 
us with it in any way; indeed, I ‘should imagine that it 
is not within your knowledge at the time of writing. 
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It appears that a certain man, who describes himself as 
** Aubrey Newton,” sent to us an article some weeks ago, 
and it was accepted, inserted, and paid for in the usual 
course. 

We have just discovered that this article was copied 
entirely from an issue of the AcapEMy some months pre- 
vious. We understand that similar articles have been 
sent to other papers and used in the same way, and that 
the Editor of the ‘Literary World” has commenced 
proceedings for fraud against this person. 

I desire to express to you regret for our having accepted 
the article, even under the circumstances named. I am 
sure that the position will be ——— understood by 


ou, and you will exonerate us from responsibility.— 
ours, &c., 
The ‘‘ St. James’s Gazette,” W. D. Ross. 


Dorset Street, Whitefriars, E.C. 


Mr. Archer and W. E. Henley. 


Sir,—I greatly regret that my article on William Ernest 
Henley left on your mind the impression that he and I 
were “personally almost antagonistic.’’ Nothing could 
be further from the truth. My intercourse with him, 
though not so frequent as I could have wished, was always 
most cordial, and, to me at any rate, exceedingly pleasant. 
Any ‘“‘ antagonism’”’ there may have been between us was 
political, not personal; and as I am no aggressive 
politician, this ‘‘ antagonism ”’ seldom came to the surface. 
—Yours, &c., Wituiam Arcuer. 


‘* Reliable.” 


Sir,—‘‘ Bookworm” is quite right. He might even have 
been more emphatic. Certain adjectives are derived from 
verbs. ‘‘ Reliable” is one of them. An adjective of that 
kind, however, must be derived from the full verb; in 
this case the full verb is rely upon; the true adjective, 
therefore, if there must be one, is reliuponable, which is 
too gruesome for the least educated taste. 

“* Bookworm’s”’ clerical correspondent, who thinks that 
such words as “‘ reliable” ‘‘enrich the language,” is the 
victim of a common error, which his own reasoning serves 
well to illustrate. He has a feeling that ‘ trustworthy ”’ 
is tinged with a moral significance which in using 
“reliable” one wishes to exclude. Now, it is just by 
attributing moral significances pretty freely, not by being 
chary of them, that the language is enriched. Should 
not I be much better pleased, Sir, if you called me a 
‘trustworthy boy” than I should be if you called me a 
‘* reliable messenger”? My uncle has promised to give 
me a fishing-rod. If it is a good one, I shall certainly 
think of it as ‘‘a trustworthy rod.”’ Calling it ‘‘a reliable 
rod”’ would not be in harmony with the tone either of 
sport or of literature. 

You perceive, Sir, that we “enrich the language”’ 
when we enrich the feelings which call for expression, and 
impoverish it when, either from looseness of thought or 
from lack of artistic sense, we use the makeshift barbarous 
compounds which my old friend Mr. Skeat denounced. 
Hoping you will encourage “‘ Bookworm” to keep these 
liberalising clerics and other ungodly persons in their 
proper places, I have the honour to remain--Yours, &c., 


An Oxp Boy. 


Postscrirtum.—Let me implore you to consider well, 
before printing, any answer the clerical gentleman may 
make to this. I know what he will be tempted to say. 
He will object to my calling “ rely upon”’ the full verb. 
He will say that the phrase is not a verb, but a verb and 
a preposition: to wit, rely (active-intransitive), upon 
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(preposition, governing in the accusative case the 
substantive which is to follow). That would be false 
parsing, Sir; and I beg of you, as you value the 
reputation of the Church for learning, do not allow him 
to have it published. It would be taken by the reverend 
gentleman from some old grammar, the author of which, 
like all his contemporaries, was unintellectually content 
with the orthodox categories. The principles of grammar, 
being those of logic, are permanent; but, just as Mr. 
Chamberlain truthfully perceives that the principles of 
political economy, though immutable in as far as they 
are sound, call for a new elucidation, so you and I and 
“Bookworm,” Sir, are vividly conscious of the need to 
rescue the principles of grammar from categories that 
are cast-iron and unintelligent. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 205 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Gninea for the best verses in 
memory of a dog. Thirty-four replies have been received. We 
award the prize to Mr. Charles H, Bowman, 15, Grasmere Terrace, 
Giateshead-on-Tyne, for the following :— 


Dear old dog! Tis now a twelvemonth since we parted, you and J, 
Since from under wistful eyebrows, lights of brown shone forth 
“ Good-bye !” 
Oftentimes I tread oki pat’:ways, missing thee my joyous mate, 
Ever, when I near my threshold, thou art wanting at the gate! 
Black and tan thy outer vestment, white itself thy life within, 
Saving sundry duskier markings just to show thee what was sin. 
Eyes that looked me squarely toward if a jaunt were shrewdly 
guessed, 
Or, from shielding paws peered upward when thou challenged me 
in jest. 
Life for me has had no comrade kinder, truer, firmer bound, 
Man’s belanded love seems shallow measured by thy heart's 
profound, 
In some far-off happy country dost thou hunt the feline folk ? 
Watch for beggars, bark at wolf-skins, wave a paw to ward off 


) 


smoke | 
‘Nerth the firs I left thee lying, on that sad September day, 
But a lively faith upholds me—we shali meet on God's Highway ! 
Men reserve the Life immortal for their noble selves to share. 
Heav'n, [I feel, would lack perfection, Traddies, if thou wert not 
there ! 


Other replies follow :— 


He died: he was my friend. Others remain. 
“Only the dog,” say you: should [ complain 
Only one boon | ask of heaven again 


Ilim at my side! 


, 


Never rebuffed or coll: in love-lore wise : 
Meck to my frown; bold to a joyed surprise 
© hero-heart crouched in those amber eyes ! 
© friend that diel! ‘ 
To-night lies blank the rug that was his lair, 
lo-night I miss to stroke the shaggy hair, 
rhe coll wet nose pushed up towards my cha'‘r 
Comes not again, 


1 shall not see him more, say sone; but I, 

Mindful of prisoned souls, do ste lfastly 

Look to be like companioned by and bye, 
Beyond our pain, ie 


PR. C. EL, Landon, 


len years he lived, a courteous dog and brave: 
I'he master’s comrade, and the children’s slave. 
A “parfait knyghte,” sans fear and sans reproach, 
He lived to serve—but, ah! he loved to poach! 


Ile never dreamed it was an evil habit 

ro scare the hare, disturb the seated rabbit : 
Unvexed by doubt, he laboured to support 
The English idols: Family and Sport. 
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And when, dim-eyed, he saw the end draw near, 
Still to the woods his stiffening limbs he'd steer ; 
Still on the keeper tried each ancient ruse ; 
Still lent his tail to every infant’s use. 
Now, in the Paradise our pets deserve, 
He hunts a Land where owners don’t pres2rve ; 
Dives deep in Lethe after shadowy stones ; 
And gnaws, in doggie bliss. ambresial bones. 
[E. U., London. j 


' 


“O sparkle, sparkle, brown bright cyes! 
O quiver, little frame ! 

O come, arush, ‘neath heavy skie?, 
As one good year you came.” 

So quick, so keen, so bright-eyed he, 
So grave, and merry too! 

A type of life he seemed to me, 
New, as to-day is new. 

“Come, Patchie, come!” He has not stirred, 
Nor pricked a darling ear. 

“Come, Patch!” But still he has not heard, 
And still he will not hear. 


So deaf, so dumb, so listless he, 
So blind and calm and cold. . 
A type of death he seemed to me, 
Old as to-day is old. 
.[E. ©. M., Cork.] 


Competition No. 206 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best prose 
description of a cat. Replies not to exceed 250 words. 


RULES, 

Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 2 September, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Compet'tors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Hello (Ernest), translated from the French of, Stwlies in Saintship.( Methuen) 
Hardy (Thomas J.), Chart and Voyage ....... oceceeugeestec ercece ( freen) net 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Shepherd (Robert Perry), Turgot and the Six Elicts.......-..s0e0 -»-(King) 


POETRY, CRITIOISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Vintras (Louis), The Silver Net : Poems.......6+5 sseeees (Unicorn Press) net 
Fisher (Thomas), Tithonus : A Book of Poems........ ... (+o » )net 
Crosland (T. W. H.), edited by, The Best Poetry (Treherne) net 
Colman (Edith M.), selected by, An Edgbaston Book of Poetr; (Blackie) 
Halidom (M. Y.), The Gipsy Queen : A Romantic Play.........( Mathews) net 
Scollard (Clinton), Lyrics of the Dawn (Kirkland Press) 
Murmell (James), Vittorio Emanuele: A Romantic Play. 

(Frankiin Printing Company) 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Kant (Immanuel), Perpetual Peace, translated by Miss M. Campbell Smith 
(Sonnenschein) 
Plunket (Hon. Emmeline M.), Ancient Calendars and Cons‘ellations 
(Murray) net 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY, 
Palmer (W. 'I’.), In Lakeland Dells and Fetls ............ (Obatto and Windus) 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Stenhouse (Ernest). An Introduction to Nature-S:udy............(Macmillan) 
Cumont (ranz), The Mys‘eries of Mithra (Kegan Paul) net 
{ngraham (Andrew), Swain School Lectures ..........0..06. Co » )net 
Botsford (George Willis and Lillie Shaw), The Story of Rome.....(Macmillan) 
Scott (Sir Walter), Rob Roy. (School Edition) (Black) 
Lyde (Lionel W.), A Geography of Australasia... .....c.c eee ececeeeeee . = 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stead (W. T.), The Despised Sex ...........ceeeeeevecs eecces ceceee (Richar.is) 
Dos Passos (John R.), The Anglo Saxon Century (I’utnam’s) 
By a Country Curate, Scenes and Sketches in an Irish Parish 
Lewis (Caroline), Lost in Blunderland,.........eceeseseeees ....( Heinemann) 
Trumbull (James Hammond), Natick Dictionary 

(Government Printing Office, Washington,U.S.A.) 
A List of Books on Mercantile Marine Subsidies 

(Government Printing Office, Washington, U.S.A.) 
Emanuel (Walter),'People ...... eoeeeee(Isbister) net 
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